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PREFACE 

Hie present collection of addresses and bibliograpliies, pre- 
viously published in American professional joumab, is offered 
at the request of numerous friends to a wider pubhc. Just a 
few verbal changes have been made. The EducaHonal Bemew 
and Monaiahefte fUr deutaehe Sprache wid PUdagogik have 
kindly consented to tlie reprinting of my monographs which 
^>peared there. 

The reader must judge whether this symposium is of value 
for the promotion of rational Modem Language instruction. 
Occa^onal reperirions of sahent points are ezpluned by the 
iDdq>endent onffn of the various papers, and may, I hope, be 
excused for tliat reason. 

It will be a great satisfaction to me if these artides contrib- 
ute somewhat to a clearer understanding of the basic prindples 
of the Direct Method and of their practical application to 
definite aims in our teaching. The future is full of promise. 

C.A.K. 
Niw YoiK, Mar, 1916. 
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THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN GEBMAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS' 

Having been sent to Contmental Europe for a visit of eight 
wed£s by the Board of Education of the City of New York as 
a teacher of Modem Languages in the New York Gity High 
Schoob, I directed all my efforts of investigation to the method 
of teaching Modem Lai^uages in the secondary schools of 
Germany. Questions of general school management and ad- 
ministration were deemed important only in so far as th^ 
• might touch upon the oi^anization and government of a High 
School D^artment. The notes I took did not pertain to the 
shadow, but to the substance itself. In other words, I did 
not take along a Suggestive Note-Book prepared especially for 
teachers visiting foreign schools by Dr. F. A. King et al., but 
recorded matters of vital interest to Modem Language teach- 
ers. I may state that in the course of my travels I called upon 
many of the most important "Reformers" of Germany and 
became acquunted with them both in and out of the school- 
nxHD. 

I At the very b^^nning I must say that one should not ex- 
pect ol me something well-nigh impossible. I do not hope to 
revolutionize Modem Language Teaching, nor can I say that 
I have found an all-saving method. I simply recorded what 
I <4)served, and shall endeavor to make these observations 
clear. 



4 THE DIRECT METHOD 

As I vi^ted class-rooms chiefly in the Kingdom of Fnis^, 
my subsequent remarks are made applicable to that State, 
though practically the same conditions prevail in the other 
twenty-five States. The factor of dose and r^ular super- 
vision under State control is an important one, as it virtually 
explains and accounts for the high standard and imiformity 
of Modem Language instruction as well as of all other teach- 
ing. 

The German, secondary schods for boys are divided, relative 
to length of curriculimi, into two great classes: 1. Schools with 
a short course of six years; 2. Those with the full nine years* 
course. Graduation from the former entitles their students 
to one year of military service instead of the usual two or three 
years required, completion of the latter qualifies for the study, 
of any of the professions in all German univeraties in addition 
to the one year voluntary service in either Army or Navy. 
Both classes of secondary schools have the same ba^s con-* 
«3ting of three years preparatory training in the 3 R's at the 
Vorschule with boys from the ^e of 6 to 9 years. 

As the six-year schools are, so to speak, but portions of the 
Full-fledged secondary institution, I shall not lay any stress 
upon their organization, but shall take up more fully the nine- 
year schools. There are three types of these: 1. Gymnasien, 
2. Realgymnasien, 3. Oberrealschulen. The Gymnasium we 
may call the classical school with Latin and Greek as the major . 
subjects, and French as an adjunct. The^Realgymnasium we 
may style the semi-classical school with Latin, French, and 
English as languages. The Oberrealschule is the most modem 
school, with purely Modem Language instraction. 

With regard to the number of hours a week for the teaching 
of Modem Languages in these schools, I submit the following 
tables: 
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Id Frus^ English is an dective, and in the three Hansa 
Towns of Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, English is a required 
study in the last four years with 2 lesscms a week. AH other 
. subjects are obligatory save Hebrew. The entire language in- 
struction shows the following proportion to the total instruc- 
tion: 

Gymnasium ca. 3 : 5. 
Realgynmasium ca. 1:2. 
Oberrealschule ca. 2 : 5. 

As far as the teachmg of Modem Languages— which in our 
case always means French and English — in the Gymnasium is 
concerned, we can readily understand why Modem Langut^ 
instruction there should be rather conservative. It usually fol- 
lows clqsely the procedure of the traditional teachmg of the 
classics. Reading the text, then translatmg it mto the mother 
tongue with questions on grammar is the order of the day. 
However, in the Frankfurt Reformgymnasium, the Goethe 
Gymnasium, where French is the very first fore^ lai^age 
tau^t b^imiing witb VI, the lesson in French I heard f^veu 
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by Frof. Max F. Mann to Illb was of aa altogether di£Femit 
type and stimulating indeed. Dr. Mann, who is also editor of 
the well-known Anglia, had a live recitation. He read to hla 
34 boys, aged about 13 years, French stories which the sdudars 
readily understood and retold. In fact, they caught the jokes 
and puns he narrated so well that Prof. Mann uttered the truism 
that he who grasps the jokes in a language understands the 
language well. Tbe grammar work, which was based upon his 
colleague Prof. Max Banner's FravsSstsche Saidekre on vechs 
with idiomatic prepo^tional constructions, was not of the old 
paradigm nature atber, but the boys formed thdr own sen- 
tences, employing therein verbs of appropriate character. A 
little incident will illustrate the success of Dr. Mann's teadt- 
ing. He wrote an ungranunatical, unidiomatic French sen- 
tence on the blackboard, the errors of which the boys instantly 
recognized and corrected. 

The Kealgynma^en and Oherrealschulen offer the best op- 
portunities for progressive Modem Language teadios. Hence 
practically all my time was spent there. 

In the Realgymnasien of Frankfurt a. M. I saw unusually 
fine demonstrations of the "direct method." I shall not go 
into any details now. Suffice it to say that the two Frankfurt 
Reform Realgymnasieii show the following apportionmoit td 
Modem Languages: 
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01 Total 


French 


666 4 4 333 


3 38 


English 


6 4 4 


4 18 



Comparing the total hours of Modon Language instruction 
here with the aggr^ate of the normal Realgymnasium we find 
9 hours' difference in favor of French for the Rrfonn Real- 
gymna^um and in English the same number of redtations. 
In both the Reform Gymnasium and Reform Realgymnasium 
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Frendb precedes Latin. Frendi is tau^t alone in VI, V, and 
IV. In Illb Latin is added. In lib the Gynmauum lequires 
Greek for four years, while the Realgyninasium teaches English 
instead. The idea of ibe "ReftHinschule" in rd^ating Latin 
to the posititm ot second language is to start the Modem Lan- 
guage, French, at a rdatirely early age, both for phonetic and 
linguistic reasons, leavii^ out of ctm^owticm the social and 
practical question. 

What then are the aims in teadiing Modem Languages? 
Tliat tiie study of languages both ancient and modem is the 
key to the wwld's Eterature, arts, and sciences is needless for 
me to state hne again. Pres. Butier c^ Cdumlna, indeed, 
caJls German and F^raich indispensable keys to culture.* 

Iliat a certain ddll in handling a Modem Language in read- 
ing, writing, and ^leaking should be one aim I certainly bdieve. 
Cit , is one thing to have a literary vocabulary whkh is merely 
receptive, and another to possess a commonplace vocabulwy 
at least, which is active, and with which though rdativdy 
small one can say relatively muchT^ But the diief aim in teach- 
ing foreign living languages shotM be to bring within reach idl 
that is good, true, and beautiful in the worid, i.e. to be in direct 
communication with the other great nations. If that goal 
should be readied a better understandii^ betweai differrat 
modon naticms would be a necessary concomitant. The pupil's 
national consdousness would be enlwged to the wcffld's con- 
sdousnesa, to use a phrase of Prof. Waetzold. The City tA 
Hamburg thus states, 1904, the ainu of Modem Langu^ for 
Obenealschulen : 

1. Understanding (^ the meet important hterary works of 
the last three centuries. 

2. In«ght into the grammatical Eiystem of the language. 

3. I^owlec^ of the most impisrtant epochs of the history 
of literature and ciTilization. 

\The Utamng ef Edueatiim, p. 178, New Yoric, 190O. 

-■••# 
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4. Skill in the oral and written use of the language. 

The results obtained in Modern Language instruction, as I 
observed them in the Realgymnaaien and Oberrefdschulen, 
were highly satirfactory. Not only were the pupHs greatly 
benefited in their mental development, but they also displayed 
a keen appredation of style and literature baaed upon first- 
hand mf ormation rather than upcm a study of certain test- 
books. 

How can we account for these really marvdlous results? 
There are three factors at least that must be considered here: 

1. The amount of time allotted to the study of Modem Lan- 
guages in German secondary schools. With nine years as max- 
imum and six years as mininmm, with from six to three hours 
a week instruction, ^lendid results should almost be takoi for 
granted. 

2. Tlie pupils' attitude toward thdr school work and home- 
study is another vital etonent. Th^ are practically driven 
to their fullest capadty, having from 25 (VI) to 31 hours (la) a 
weeik. Indeed, in my opinion they have too littie time left for 
play and physical exercise. Just compare Nos. 1 and 2 with 
conditions prevwiing here in the United States. 

3. The teachers' preparation for thdr work caqnot be over- 
looked in a discussion of tlus kind. The equipment of a native 
Modem Lai^uage teacher in Germany — uid for that matter 
in all Contmental Europe — is well-nigh ideal. Be^des his 
phonetic, philological, literary-historic, and pedagogical t^para- 
tus he is usually quite conversant with the actual usage of the 
languages, acquired abroad during a prolonged stay, and kept 
up by means of hequent trips to either France or Enj^and. 

Considering now the so-called methods pursued by teach- 
ers of Modem Languages in Germany at the present time, we 
have to repeat the triple clasafication into conservatives, raifi- 
cats, and moderates. According to SteinmQiler, in Breym&nn's 
Neuspraehliche RtsformHteratur, 1905, the majoiity of the Mod- 
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em Lai^uage teachers of Germany belong to the moderate re* 
formers. My observations have convinced me of the correct- 
ness of the statement. This classification depends upon the 
attitu de of the teachers to the Direct or Refonn Method. 
J The real ori^n of this method dates fron^^64j)when Lou- 
vier, Hamburg, published his Uber Naturgem&saSm im fremd- 
tpracUiehen Unterrichi. Usually, however, we consider as the 
initial impulse of this reform in Germany Prof. W. Victor's 
pamphlet of 1S82, bearing the title Der SprtKhunterricht must 
UTnJcehren, by Quousque Tandem, the Marbui^^ University 
professor's pseudcmym. ^^is booklet proved to be a veritable 
firebrand, to quote Dean Russell's word. It opposed the gram- 
matic-phildogical method then in hill vc^e and broke a lance 
for ideas championed before by such educators as Ratichius, 
Comenius, and Basedow. ffit_ demanded thoroughness of pro- 
nunciation, a more intensive study of reading, and inductive 
teaching of grammar based upon the reading. Above all, not 
the dead letter but the spoken word wa^to be put into the 
foreground of Modem Language teaching, f 

l^e Reform Movement gained many adberents not only in 
Germany, but also in France, Scandinavia, mid elsewhere, to 
such an extent thatj^e I^nssian Ministry of Education not 
only took cognizance of it, but supported ite main principleaj 
In the Royal Decree of November 26, 1900, issued by Emperor 
Vniliam II at Kiel, we read: "In Modem Languages spedal 
efforts must be made to secure skill in speaking the foreign 
idiom and a ready comprehension of the most popular authors." 

From my own observations I am led to believe that teaching 
following the Direct Method is decidedly more interesting and 
more productive of good results than is instmction according 
to the old translation method. The day of grammatic formal- 
ism in Germany in Modem Language instmction is happily 
past, but that does not necessarily imply that a utilitarian form- 
aliam as advocated by many radical reformers should take its 
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place for idl grades of iDstniction. By that I mean the total 
ezcluaon of the native speech from the class-room in connec- 
tion with all literary reading seems to he of doubtful value. 
Of course, such a state of affairs isldeal, and can be attained 
by men of the type of M, Walter or G, Wendt. But for the 
normal teacher a translation into the mother tongue or an ex- 
planation therein at times seems to be mandatory as a last re- 
sort. Really difficult passi^s of advanced texts mainly at 
sight are only then truly understood in all details when a fluent 
xad terse translation of them is given. After all we are trying 
to get at the substance itself, at the thought, and not so much 
at the form; the training of judgment is necessary. 

Qn examining the Reform Method minutely I' was wondering 
how much of the results I -saw was due to this method and how 
much to the teacher. Ultimately the method is the teacher 
himself who, of course, in his turn is influenced by some pre- 
vailing educational plan.*\ ' 

\I can see one dangdnn this method when followed to its 
extreme — that personality is too important a factor^ Method 
alone, even the Reform Method, cannot produce phenomenal 
results unless it be in the hand of a more than ordinary peda- 
gogue. The demands upon the teacher's energy, wealth of 
information, and ingenuity, at least in the higher grades, are of 
such a nature that the average instructor will, of jiecessity, 
somewhat modify this method to suit his own individuality. 
But no teacher of Modem Languages can ignore the "Reform" 
any longer: indeed, he must accept its cardinal prln^ples. 
The New Method has carried the day. 

I will now take up in greater detail some representative les- 
sons I heard in order to point out the mode of procedure. 

Transport yourself into a class-room at the Oberrealschule 
in Cassel, Dr. Quiehl's school. It is the first recitation from 
8 to 9 A. H. on Monday. Oberlehrer Grund is in chai^ of the 
44 boys that make up Sexta b, a beginners' French class in 
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th«r third month of actual study at the tender age of from 9 
■' to 10 yeaip. Mt. Gnmd having entered the class — wiiici, as 
custCHnarily, had risen — asked the class captajn: Qui est ab- 
sent ? Reply from the boy : Personne. Then, turning to the 
now seated class, the teacher said: Levez-vous! Whereupon 
all boys while rising answer: Nous nous levons. Tlien the re- 
verse process was observed, with: Asseyez-vous ! Nous nous 
asseyons. Pointing to Victor's sound-chart Mr. Grund asked 
a boy: Montre-moi le son-de "s" — s and j are difficult for any 
South and Middle Gferman to pronounce. The boy repeats: Je 
montre s, and the whole dass also. Now, taking up the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, the teacher a^JS, e.g., taking a pupil's 
arm: Qu'est-ce que c'e§t que cela? Reply: C'est le bras, which 
is repeated by the class, or c'est la main, c'est une main, ce sont 
deux miuns, (doigt, jambe, pied, Spaule). Blackboard work is 
going on simultaneously. Taking up a note-book the teacher 
asks: Qu'est-ce que c'est? Answer: C'est un cahier, or ce sont 
deux, trois cahiers, etc., as the case might be. This ^cercise, 
being a constant drill on genders and numbers, was continued 
by practice on affirmative, negative and interrogative verbal 
forms besides introducing new nouns by means of objective 
work (perception method, as Jespersen calls it). Of this An- 
schauungsunterricht Dir. Ferd. Schmidt is one of the foremost 
advocates. The teacher, pointing to windows: Sont-ce des 
portes ? Answer (given with indignation with everybody on the 
alert) : Non, monsieur, ce ne sont pas des portes, ce sont des 
fenStres. He did the same with crayons, plumes, porte-plumes, 
bancs, tables, chaises, livres, cartes, tableaux, batons, regies, 
being well supplied for such purposes with the necessary uten- 
sils. A drill on possessive adjectives closed the lesson with mon 
crayon est vert, noir, jaune, rouge, mes crayons sont . . ., ma 
chaise est blanche, and all possible variations of ton and ta, 
son and sa. The new words in sentence form were entered in 
each pupil's exercise book. To what condusioa did I come at 
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the end of sacb a lesaon? I heard many oF the same or similar 
type both in French and English: 

1. The pronunciation of the foreign word was careful and 
good. No mistake passed by unchallenged. Every error was 
pomted out on the Lauttafel and corrected. 

2. All answers were clothed in full sentences. The fordgn 
language practically reigned supreme. 

3. Grammar was taught not abstractly but inductively. 

4. A vocabulary was naturally acquired and gradually in- 



The pupUs had in their possesion Franzoswckea ElemetUar- 
bvek by the reformers Kuhn and Diehl. 

Director M. Walter, the most brilliant reformer, had in addi- 
tion to these features in hie banners' class the reciting of poems 
and singing of songs to alleviate possible monotony. Further* 
more, he lays more stress upon the Gouin Method than upon 
the (Mijective Work — no doubt for the reason that the former 
puts the verb (action) into the van and not the noun as does 
the latter. 

In most advanced classes I did not hear many words of Gei^ 
man spoken by either teacher or pupils. The students oftoi 
displayed such wealth of information on EngliE^ or Americao 
history, geography, literature, or history of literature as to be 
well-nigh marvellous. Shakespeare's dramas, IMoliere's com- 
edies were discussed intelligently, with long quotations of far 
mous passages. In one class, e.g., the American Wiu* of Inde- 
pendence was discussed ably and fully. 

Superior Modem Language teaching I observed in tlie only 
^Is' school I visited in the Viktoriasdiule und Lc^irerinnen 
Seminar at Darmstadt. In the former I heard a beginners' 
French class taught by Miss Maurer, in the latter it was my 
pleasure to be present at five English lessons givai by Prof. H. 
Heim. The English pronimciation of the young ladies was 
really excellent. It was based not upon mere imitation, but 
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up(»i very accurate and acientijSc study of phonetics and sound- 
physiology. Ilie speaking abiUty of the prospective teachers 
was of the first order, too. Ia- f t> c t ,"cvg n in grammar work and 
metrics English was used exclusively. I cannot but mention 
another phase of the work there and that is the Realien. Dr. 
Heim had so familiarized his students with England, and I/m-' . 
don in particular, by means of maps, pictures, etc., that they 
displayed a rather unusual amoimt of mformation in history, 
geography, topc^raphy, and literature. He encourages his stu- . 
dents to write him letters in the foreign language. Some tA 
these epistles I read were a credit to both teacher and pupil in 
substance as well as in form. 

The young ladies receive considerable instruction both in 
French and English. French is given for seven years in the 
Hohere Madchenschule, with three additional years in the pro 
fes^nal Seminar, while English is required during four years 
with three additional years in the Seminar. 

The finid written examination in English, lasting 3 hours, 
con^sted in 1907 of an original essay entitled: A description 
of Hoelzel's picture "Spring." In 1908, Easter, the task was 
a translation of ca. 370 words into English from a rather diffi- 
cult German piece (aft^ Macaulay) on the Origin of the Eng- 
lish Nation. 

Of the 28 ^ris 10 received I with no mbtakes. 

14 " II " from 1-3 mistakes, 

3 " in " from 4r-6 mistakes. 

Only 1 " IV failed with 9 mistakes. 

These certainly are results of which any Modem Language 
teacher may be justly proud. Through the courtesy of both 
the Professor and the Acting Principal I had access to these in- 
teKstJDg official documents. 

Comparing now the results of Modem Language teaching 

,,C^H)'^le 
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obtained in Germany with those we teachers try to achieve 
here in the United States, I submit the following essentials as 
requisite to success in the teaching of German and French 
in OUT High Schools, making due allowance for our different 
environment and ideals: 

I. More time and greater prominence in the curriculum 
should be given to German and French. One Modem Lan- 
guage at least should be required of every student throughout 
his whole high school course of four years, with at least 5 
periods a week the first year, and 4 a week in the last three 
years. This seems to me imperative in any h^h school, 
whether academic, or technical, or commercial. With more 
prominence in the course will be mated a more serious atti- 
tude on the part of the pupils toward Modem Languftge 
work. 

II. Better teachers of Modem Languages are needed here. 
The proper way to procure them would be to require and test 
a severe preparation for their work, not only in writing but also 
orally, and the way to induce them to take up teaching would 
be by granting them respectable living salaries with honest 
chances of promotion and sabbatical years for study and travel. 
If we have better teachers, our results, of necesaty, will be 
better. 

III. The method of teaching Modem Languages must be 
improved, must become more practical. It ought to be an 
efficient correlation of conversation, grammar, reading, and 
translation. To teach German or French or Spanish we must 
realize and [make our students feel that these languages are 
living. It seems almost trite when I advocate for living lan- 
guages a live method. By that I mean above idl arouse and 
sustain interest. 

l.Unsure and insist upon good pronunciarionT] In a living 
language we must have it first of all. To procure this the ele- 
ments of phonetics and sound-physiology ought to be given. 
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Phonetic transcription for tMs country I consider unnecessary 
and ajraste of valuable limited time, at least in German. 

2. (fiive as much oral wwk as possible. Remember every 
minute in foreign speech is a, gainTJ Of course, I am not cham* 
pioning haphazard conversation, bi^ conversation with a pur-| 
pose, best based upon the text. [Hitherto we have neglected 
too much the oral side by practically paying exclusive atten- 
tion to the ocular. Full sentences should always be required 
even for the easiest answer. The acquisition of an active 
vocabulary is important he re.'T 

3. Give more real reading with well graded texts, with less 
translation, which usually is transliteration. This transver- 
balization (cf. Sisson, School Review, Sept., 1907) is not con- 
ducive to "Sprachgefuhl" nor to the proper ' appreciation of 
literary quaUties. If we do insist upon translation let it be 
fluent and terse. Abandon so-called compo^tion work or trans- 
lation from Etaglish into the foreign idiom. It is an art that 
does no t concern us. 

4. JX^ch grammar thoroughly, not as an end, but simply as 
a means to an endj Do not make it too abstract, too technical, 
but rather let it be inventional, if you please, at least at first. , 

5LLead your students to understand the life, history, and 
civilization of the country the language of which they are leam- 
ingj The proper " milieu " must not be underrated. 

From the previous suggestions one can infer that in the main 
I am advocating as absolutely essential the principles of the 
"Reform" for Ameiica also, but that I do not empha^ze for 
our country scientific phonetics in the class-room — at least not 
in German — thouf^ this is indispensable for the teacher, nor 
the perception method in high schools, but rather a combina- 
tion of the objective and psychological Gouin method as being 
bett«r suited to our older pupils. The Report of the Committee 
qf Twelve certainly needs revision in the light of mature experi- 
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If you were to ask this pertinent question of me, " What shall 
our method of teaching Modem Languages here be so as to be 
best productive of good results?" I should outline the mode ctf 
procedure about thus — taking for granted a preliminary thr- 
ough driU on pronunciation: 

For the First Year 

y 1. Giving all directions m the foreign language the teacher 
reads the advanced lesson from the Reader slowly, with accu- 
rate pronunciation and proper emphasis, sentence for sentence. 
A pupil repeats the first sentence, another the next, etc., with 
books closed. All new words are put on the bladcboard by 
the teacher, also idiomatic expressions. Grammar at first 
should not be theoretical, but taught on the installment plan, 
I {^ving only what is absolutely essential. Grammar, as Kiihn 
I says, should never be taught before the language and apart 
I from it. 

1 2. Taking up the last or home lesson, the teacher will quickly 
\ translate the assignment into English with books still closed. 

3. Books are opened and sentence after sentence is distinctly 
read by one pupil at a time without translating it into English. 

4. All pupils read in unison the whole lesson as^gned. 

5. With books closed oral work or dictation will follow, either 
on the text or still better on questions and answers from the 
text. A good plan is to vary the questions by calling for the 
pupil's answer with subject — or verb — or object, or by using 
adverbial questions, at times changing the number or tense, et& 

6. Renarration of the whde orally or in writing. 

Aptr the First Year 

1. Reading must be placed in the centre of the instruction, 
making speaking subservient to it. The texts read should be 
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tiiorou^y foreign in atmosphere, depicting the life, history, 
geography, and civilization of that country and of no other. 
The books should be graded both as to difficulty and class: 
At first easy contemporary prose, later more difficult texts, at 
the very end masterpieces of the classic period. Ambititm on 
the part of the teacher is praiseworthy, but the pupils' horizon 
must be con^dered first and last. Translation into the mother 
tongue should be practiced occasionally, usually only as a last 
resort. 

2. No translation into the foreign idiom should be required, 
but isataad of that real hve compoaition based upon the read> 
ing. Retranslation, free reproduction, renarration, having in 
mind the acquisition ot a larger vocabulary and idioms. Letters 
on the text might also be introduced, but with care, owing to 
their greater difficulty. 

3. Granmiar should be thoroughly systematized as a com- 
parative study of the foreign and native tongues. The essen- 
tials ot both acddence and ^ntax should be completely under- 
stood. 

In this connectitm I may say that I realize and deprecate the 
lack of really suitable American books, both readers and gram- 
mars. A book like £. Hausknecht's The English Student, 
Berlin, Wiegandt & Grieben, 8th ed., 1907, should be known 
by every up-to-date language teacher in America. 

For final examinations, in my opinion, translation hum the 
English into the foreign tongue, chiefly of disconnected sen- 
tences, should never be required unless the passage has been 
previously read in the original. 

From the newspapers I have gathered that the principtds of 
Private Sdiools at a recent meeting held in New York decided 
to petition the Universities to make the entrance examina- 
tions in Modem Languages easier. I hope they had in mind 
the crux oi so-called composition when they pasaed their 
resoluUoD. 

D,o,l.«J by Google 
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In conclusion, I wish publicly to thank all German colleagues 
with whom I had the pleasure of coming into contact for their 
kind attention and the liberal advice they gave me. Frincipak 
and teachers alike vied with each other in courtesy. They 
gave me v^uable information, and placed at my disposal the 
necessary literatiu^ as well as school programs and schedides. 
To Prof. Wilhelm Victor, of the UniverMty of Marburg, I feel 
e^>ecially under obligation, as he sacrifice almost two hours 
of bis predous time for me. That under these conditions my 
profes^onal stay in Germany during the summer of 1908 was 
not only greatly intCTesting but highly instructive goes without 
saying. 

Ofticul Feruission 

With reference to obtaining offid&I permission to visit Gennan schools, 
Just s word. In Hamburg, a free Hanseatic aty, under a republican fonn 
of govermnent, I had no difficulty in entering the schod-iooms. Each 
principal can see fit to admit a well-rccommended forngnw to inspect the 
woric done in hia schocJ, provided 'the teacher in charge of the dass to be 
visited is willing to consent. Such consent will invariably be (pven unless 
B teadter is overrun by vi^t(»^ or unless the class is engaged in a written 



In the Grand Duchy of Hessen-Darmstadt I received, upon request, 
within one half-hour, official permission to inspect the instruction in the 
higher schools. 

Prussia, however, is the land of red tape and bureaucracy. My regis- 
tered letters, addressed to the Minister of Public Instruction, Berlin, were 
sent August 19 and 22. I received no reply until, on September 4, the 
Embassy of the United States of America, Berlin, informed me that my 
request for permission to vi^t schools in Prussia had been referred to them. 
The Second Secretary wrote me that the Embassy had lent its support to 
my request. My three credentials which I had sent to the Minister of Edu- 
cation were returned to me by the American Embassy, with the statement 
that I should receive the desired permission as soon as it was procured 
from the German Government. Finally, after five wedcs, on September 
21, the Embassy sent me a notice enclosing the official permission of the 
Kultus Ministerium. 

Fortunately, the various school prindpals, both at state and muniapal 
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institutions, whom I vi^ted, were men of broad mind and qrmpathetic 
nature. Thou^ it was witiiout tlie <AciaI sanction c< the authorities, 
they nevratfaeless admitted me to th^ schods. One of the Directors even 
told me that I might not receive my permission until my inspecticMi trip 
was completed. Hence the official permission in my opinion should he 
procured personally in Berlin at the veiy outset, to avoid any posaiUe 
future annoyance. 

tiri of Sehoola Vuiled 



The following are the cities, sch< 
months <J August and September, 

Hamburg: Oberrealschulev.d. Hol- 

stentcre 
Harburg: Realgymnasium 
Hannover: Oberrealschule am Cle- 

vertor 
Casad: Oberrealschule 



•Is, and teachers I .vi^ted during the 



Prof. G. Wendt, et aL 



Marburg: Oberrealschule 
University 

Hanou: Oborealschule 

IVankfurt a. M. : Musterschule 
Goethe Gymnasium 
Wodtler Realgymnasium 

Vi^eabaden: Oborealschule 

Obenealschule am S^tenring 

Darmstadt: Viktoriaschule und Se- 

Hdddberg: Oberrealschule 



Dir. Wolf, et al. 
Prof. adtantytT. 

tUt. Quiehl, Prof. M»nh(^, Fnrf. 

Grund, Dr. Neumann, et al. 
Dr. Fuckel. 
Dir. Knabe, Dr. Glaaer, Dr. Hxuck, 

etal. 
Prcrf, W. Viator in private confer^ 

enee, 
Dir. Ferd. Schmidt, et al. 
Dir. Max Walter, Dr. G. H. Sander. 
Prof, Mann, Prof, Banner. 
Prof. B. Eggert. 

Prof . Ph. Rossmann, Dr. Diebl, et aL 
Dir. A. Hoefer, Dr. Schnaus, et aL 
Prof. H. Helm, Miss Maur». 

Prof. J. Ruska in conference. 



Some of the Reformers whom I knew by reputation I was unable to see 
tot one reason or another. In Wiesbaden Prof. Karl Kiihn had been 
pensioned, while H. P. Junker had moved to Braunschwdg. Of J. Bin- 
baum in Karisruhe I could not leom anything. Prof. Lens in Darmstadt 
had died that very year in Januoiy. L. Bahlsen had been transferred from 
B^is to Stralsund as principal of a school. Prof. Martin Hartmann in 
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Leipiig I heard had given up discussioiu on methods of & 
teaching, and his active interest in IntMnatJonal Cwreapondence, but a 
l»aced in lieu the cause of anti-alcoholism. DirecrtOT E. Hausknedit h 
)^ not (Hily Beriin but also Kiel, to become Professor in the Universi^ ot 
Lausanne, SwitzeHand. Prof. Reinhordt, Frankfurt, had been called into 
the Bureau of Education, Berlin. Directw Frans D^r of the UMg 
Realachule, Frankhu^Bockenheim, made an appointment with me.'whidt 
I, unfortunately, could not keep. So I had to miss him, very much against 
my wishes. Dir. Wittmann, Hdddbog, was on leave of afaaence. Prof. 
Gundlach, Weiliiurg, was ill. Dr. KUnghardt, Reodsbuig, had btdidi^a 
iriten I might have seen him. 

BlBUOQRiPBT 

A voy good bibliogra[^ of methods of teaching Modon Langoi^es 
can be found in K. Breul, Tie Teaching of Modem Forngn Lmgwiget amd 
tie Trainiim ef Teaekere, 3d ed., CamlwJdge, Univeni^ Press, 1906, pp. 
102-114. (It is two years later than Bagstei^ollins' excellent bode) 
The following titles might be added to Breul's list, not induding articles 
published in American periodicals: 

W. C. Brown: The Teaching of Modem Languofu m OtrmoM SdocU. 

London. Hodgson, 1899. 25c 
G. Budde: Der Kampf tim die frtrndepraeMiehe Melhodik. Hannowaod 

Ldpdg, Hahn, 1908. M. 2.50 
F. DQrr: Vom Vnterrieht in den neueren Spraehen teii 1890. Lnpzig and 

FVankfurta. M., Kessdring, 1905. Festschrift der liebig RgalachiJe. 
£. Rochdle: La Mtthade dintde. Bordeaux, Ddmas, 1906. 

F. Schwend : ZumframHiiechen TJnterncht an Oberklauen. Stut^art, Pau- 

Hnenpflege, 1906. School program. 
M. Walter: Aneiftamff und VetbreOung dee Worteehaiaee ur netupraehtichen 
Unterrieht. Marbu^ Elwert, 1907. M. .75 
Id. Zur Methodik dee neuaprachliehen ViUerriehle. Marburg, Elwer^ 
190S. M. 1.60 

G. Weodt: Dae Vokab^lemen im fraraSeieehen AnfanfiuniemchL Ham- 

burg, LUtcke and Wulff, 1901. Out of print. 
F. Wdilfeil: Der Kampf ttm die neuepraehliehe UitierrichUmelhode, Frank- 
furt a. M., Neun Frankfurter Vetlag, 1901. M. .60 
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WHAT PROMINENCE IS TO BE ASSIGNED TO THE WORK IN 
SPEAKING THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE T« 

We shall conader the following questions: 

I. Wby should we teach our pupils to speak the Modem 
Languages? 

U. How is the work in speaking a modern language to be 
carried wi? 

III. What prominence shall we assign to speaking? 

IV. What will be the results and the effect, if work in speak- 
ing is emphasized in modem language teaching? 

Why should we teach the speaking of the foreign language? 
Witliout the ability to speak a living language our pupils 

1. will never enter into the real spuit and life of that lan- 
guage, and 

2. will never attain genuine, intelligent appreciation of its 
lit^ature. 

Laugoage comes from lingua (tongue), hence language is 
primarily a form of speech. Sprache comes from sprechen, und 
eine Spraehe iat da, urn gesprochen zu werden. Written language 
b merely an epitome of spoken language. The kermen must be 
preceded by the kdnnen. 

In other words, both aspects of language must he studied, 
while speaking is not an end but rather a means to an end. 
How can we understand fully a language unless we comprehend 
it when spoken to, or unless we can speak it? Oral facility 

■ Paper read before the New York State Modem Language Association, 
&t TeadKTS Ckdlege, Columtna UniverBity, Nev Yoric City, Dec. 30, 1D09. 
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penetrates mto the very essence of a language and leads to 
thinkin g in the idiom. 

If the ability to speak a living language is ess^itial to a 
proper understanding of it, is it not also true that without the 
knowledge of the language one cannot hope to appredate in- 
telligently its literature, which is recorded in language? Can 
any one appreciate literature imless one has the language as 
standard of comparison ? 

How is the work in speaking a modem language to be carried 
on? 

First: Give the pupils a stdid foundation erf practiciJ pho - 

netics to insure good and intelligent pronunciatTon. Hat is 

absolutely imperative. JRimiliarity with the sounds of a lan- 

^guage is the best preparation for speaking itHHow can we 

erect a substantial structure without a strong Toundation 7 

I shall not go into any details here. SufSce it to say that 
the pupils must understand the differentiation between the 
English and the foreign sounds as to the acti os^n d position of 
the voca l orga ns, and as to the point of articulation. The new 
basis of Articulation must be made dear. 

Lyric Poetry is of value here for two reasons: 1. It fumi^es 
a good means of securing accurate pronunciation and intona- 
tion, the more so when the poem can be sung. 2. It is less 
eaaly forgotten than detached prose, and any aid to the mem- 
ory ought to be welconie, not to speak of the leathetic side. 
The ear, which is the proper receptive organ of language, is 
thus developed before the faculty of speech. Before oral wotit 
ought to come aural training. 

Second: Immediately after this thorough drill on pnmimcia- 
tion, speaking per se, with a well-defined purpose, must set in. 
Appeal to the students directly through -the foreign language. 
Issue your commands in German or French, and have them 
answered in the foreign idiom. Numerals offer, in my opinion, 
a fruitful field of conversation: Cardinals first, in conjunctiOD 
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with, for instance, the names of the days, weeks, and seasons, • 
age of pupils, time of the day, parts of the body or things in the I 
school-room. Problems in mental arithmetic are very stimulat- 
ing also. The teacher's questions must be answered by the 
pupil or by the pupils in complete sentences. Bear in mind 
that the sentence is the unit of speech. Ordinals would next 
furmsh current date, anniversaries, etc., as topics of conversa- 
tion. Simultaneously by way of the so-called object method 
(Anschauungsunterricht) the students' vocabulary is greatly 
increased. However, I do not advocate making much of this 
perception method for our pupils. 

^o give power and self-assurance the recitation ou^t to be 
made dramati^ All actions of the pupils ought to be accom- 
panied by corresponding language, whether in the 1st or indeed 
2d or 3d persons (Gouin method). Security in forms is thus 
■ ^ected. Comparison mig^t also be taught dramatically, t 
blackboard work is carried on band in hand with these oral 
exercises so as to impress also the visual and graphic centers 
besides the auditory and motor-spee<^^ At any rate, do not 
forget that repdtiio est maier studwrum. 

Concert work must form an integral part of all work both in 
^peaking and reading, especially in lai^ classes, f^r the sake 
of testing the power of understanding the spok^ language, 
dictation is not only a good device but also an invaluable aidH 

Third: Speaking based upon the text, upon the reading,- 
would follow as a natural contmuation of the oral exercises. In 
other words, the reading material should be presented, at least 
at first, as speaking material. In this manner reading becomes 
real, lebendig, and the foreign language grows naturally into the 
language of the class-room. We should advise the taking up 
of a reader first, then an easy text, etc. As the pupils' active 
vocabulary and wealth of idiomatic expressions increase they 
really be^n to compose and will be led by their own Sprach- 
g^hl. Original oral and written compositions should be kept 
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up throughout the course. Free reproductions are also of in- 
calculable value here. Tran^tion is practically debarred or, 
at least, reduced to a minimum. 

Be sure that the texts studied contain good German or 
French — not corrupt newspaper jargon — and ikat they depict 
the life raid ideals of that nation the language of which you are 
teaching. Besides the linguistic instruction, you furnish in this 
way an additional cultural training that must not be underrated, 
not to mention the powerful appeal to imagination. But, above 
all, the students hear during the recitations by far more Ger- 
man and Fr^ich than they would ordinarily as^milate if they 
were to read, say, t^i times as much. We believe that knowl- 
edge of the living language is the best road toward an intelli- 
gent aiq>reciation of the literature. The colloquial vocabulary 
is by dint of reading supplemented by a literary vocabulary, 
the possesion of which certunly is a conditio sine ipia mm. for 
the rational study of literature. A realistic vocabulary is thus 
obtfuned. 

What pronunence shall we assign to speaking? 

If my orevious suggestions are valid, then the answer is aelf- 
evident: ^ou cannot do too much consistent work in speaking 
/ the foreign language. Speaking must be an essential and im- 
portant part of all modem language instruction as the best 
means of learning the foreign language. With speaking the 
{ work must begin. From speaking the work in writing is devd- 
oped. Upon speaking the work in reading is based. Speaking 
facility is a necessary condition ior the appreciation gf the 
literature of a modem language, both as to form and cont ait!] 

Asdgn to speaking that paramount position which is abso- 
lutely essentifj for any success in modem language work. For 
the ability to speak a living language will furnish the key to ' 
all storehouses of intellig^ce, and will unlock all the doors that 
lead to a proper understanding imd appreciation of the great 
nations, then- literature, history, geography, and civilization — 

,„ Coo.;L 
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whid) are the ultimate ends of all langu^e work. Remanber: 
we are teachers of the German or Frendi language, not of 
German or French grammar alone. 
Is English to be excluded entirely ? 

No. ^^tematic work in grammar, after the student knows 
something of the language, is, considering our conditions, I 
think, b^t carried on in English, A language is individual, 
^pedfic, but grammar is universal^ German accidence espe- 
daJiy is so difficult and so different from English that constant 
reference should be made to the mother tongue. Abstract 
grammar instruction is scarcely ever fruitful, but as a compar- 
ative study grammar is of great value and interest. Let us 
remember that gnuumar should illuminate the language, but 
language should not illustrate grammar. Grammar must duci- 
date, describe, but not define. Locke muntains that grammar 
can be taught only to those who speak the language, ^ce other- 
wise the teadiing of the grammar of a language will be im- 
p03»ble. 
Reaults: 

If speaking is placed in the foreground of modem language 
work— thereby not neglecting &ny other phase but rather aiding 
it: 
! / I. The class will be constantly alive, a condition batting a 
/living language. 

1 2. Enthusiasm and interest, so necessary for success in any 
I kind of work, will be patent. 

I 3. Oripnality, seU-activity, and self-reliance will be engen- 
dered. Speaking fadlity of a living language develops the 
pupil's individuality more than does a passive reading acquaint- 
ance, and adjusts him more quickly to his new environment 
em does a formid, lifeless presentation. 
4. Work will be slower at first, but surer and more thorough. . 
In this way superficiality and too great hurry — the foes of aR 
our instruction — will be practically elimiDated.~1 
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)/ 5. Attention will be concentrated upon the content rather 
than upon the form. Speaking leads into the thought and 
brings forth the meaning. 

6. A comparative maatery of the spoken langiwge gives 

■ power, which is, ultimately, the object of all education. With 

this equipment the more arduous tasks of literary reading and 

writing will become comparatively easy and will prove to be 

sources of delight and not of despair. 

In a word, the study of modem languages will be a pleasure 
and not a task. With this enjoyment will be mated an appe- 
tite for knowledge, for improvement, which is essential in true 
education. Remember: we are to educate and not only to 
instruct. Let us be leaders and open up for our pupils one of 
the avenues that lead to happiness and a better mode of living. 
The best lesson a teacher can teach is how to learn. 

We have pointed out in the foregoing the absolute necessity 
as to reason, mode, scope, and value of work in speaking the 
foreign language. Hence the following two theses seem to be 
justified: 

1. T]v}i work in speaking tke foreign language he required in aU 
grades of modem language teaching. 

As a logical sequel, we maintain: 

2. Thai aural and oral loork, inclvding memorvdng of poems, 
etc., done in class and stAject to inspection, be an integral part of 
any examination and receite appropriate credit, perhaps 20 per 
cent., hy the Stale authorities (similar to credit given for vote-book 
work in the sciences). 

In other words, work in speaking will only then be enforced 
and recognized, if due allowance for such work is granted and 
called for by the authorities. 

When aU is said and done, this fact remains, that jbef ore we 
can truly reform the method oL teaching, we must educate the 
teachers of modem languages.* I Familiarity on their part with 
the accidence, syntax, and Uterary history is not enough. Th^ 
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must take c<^i;nizaiice of the " Reform " which has carried the 
day. With an improved working apparatus for the teachers 
will come better results. Above all, see that teachers of living 
languages can handle them as such, i.e., have oral facility, 
which can ea^y be determined by a rigid oral examination. 
l£pwer to use is, after all, the measure of efficiency in a modem 
language. To insure high efficiency sabbatical years for study 
and travel ought to be granted to modem language teachenQ 
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DISCUSSION ON "HIESENT CONDITIOI^ AND THE DIRECT 
METHOD" > 

[We learn a living language in order that we may be able to 
uMerstand it and to use it To attain both t^ds, the spoken 
and the recorded language najst be considered. The most 
economical way of becoming proficient in the latt^ is by way 
of the former. If we have anything to say and can say it, we ^ 
can write it also. But how can we write effectively if we 
have something to say but ace not thoroughly conversant 
with the usage <rf the tongue? What b the result? A heter- 
ogeneous compo^te k la mosaic, but with an effect that is 
appalling^ 

Now, let no one misunderstand me: I am not championing a 
so-called natural method of teaching modem languages — which 
is a lvcu3 a jum lucendo — but a rational method which will be 
productive of best results. If we start with the sounds, words, 
phrases, and easy sentences of the foreign language, soon the 
habit of thinking in it will not only be engendered but become 
stdble. I should advise not using any books in the initial stage 
of our modem language instruction, and this for two reasons: ' 

(1) There will be no printed symbds to confuse the pupil in 
the very be^nning. 

(2) The constant st^geiing from one language into an en- 
tirely different one will be avoided. After some five wed^s of 

> Dolivoied before t&e Modan Language Round Table Conferoice of 
the N. £. A. at Boston, Maw., on July 8, 1910. 
8S 
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preliminary practice of aural and oral training, an easy Reader 
may be t^^ up, reserving the study of systematic Grammar 
to the very end of the first term after the pupil knows something 
of the language. 

Some one will speak of the difficulties confronting us in em- 
ploying the direct method of teaching modern languages. I 
say, difficulties there are everywhere, and there is no royal 
road to learning. But most difficulties are not very serious, or 
appear greater than they re&Uy are. Let us take, e.g., the age 
of the pupils, the time and length allotted to the study of 
modem languf^^, and the inherent difficulty, chiefly of Ger> 
man. Believe me, all of these seeming obstacles will vanish 
before an energetic, resourceful Modem Language teacher. 
^ur pupils entering upon the study of foreign languages are 
tuwut fourteen years old. To be sure, I should like to see them 
start a few years younger, but what of it ? Their vocal organs 
are still flexible. They have imagination and enthu^asm in 
abundance. As to time, five penods a week and four years' 
length are enough to obtain good results, as is proved by the 
Frankfurter Reform-Realgymnasien for the study of English. 
Of course, a one-year course in modem languages is an ab- 
surdityj 

German inflections are difficult, I grant, but the results 
achieved in France with the direct method are more than satis- 
factory, and go to prove that even the most troublesome fea- 
tures of German accidence can be readily mastered in this way, 
i.e., cases, prepositions, adjective and noun declen^ons, gen- 
■ ders, position of words, etc. 

As to dearth of properly trained teachers — which is one of 
") the most important problems — it is really amazing to record 
' how little it takes to employ and succeed with the direct method. 
A conscientious teacher does not need to be a SprachTueisier, 
but must have so assimilated the work in question that intelli- 
gent quenes may be put and suitable full answers be given. 



Docmdo diseimui is true everywhere and likewise "practice 
makes perfect." A given text has its specific vocabulary, which 
can easily be handled by any furly well-prepared teacher. I 
can aaidy assert that in our own city not many teachers, if any, 
could be found who could not appeal to the pupUs directly in 
the foreign tongue if they, the t^hers, were encouraged and 
directed to proceed thus. fThe effect upon the teaching would 
be a vitalizing of our instruction and a regeneratjon, or, at least, 
a vivification of both teachers and pupils alikeH 

How about our present examinations? Do they test the 
pupils' knowledge of language and Sprachgef lihl ? I most em- 
phatically say: No, but they bring forth some nominal and 
verbal formations that are truly wonderful, at times impossible, 
at times meaningless. 

What do you think of questions like: Conjugate, in the 
ungular, wrgefaUen in the present indicative; anfing in the per- 
fect indicative passive. Write, with the definite article, the 
genitive angular and the nominative plural of Sonne. Trans- 
late into idiomatic Elnglish: Diese Behandlung der Fabel ist 
mchta weniger als notwendig, where at our Borough Conference 
of Giennan Teachers most of those present broke down. 
Write the synopsis of hob auf in the second singular pasdve. 
Imperative: werde aufgehoben reminds me of w^et geboren, 



I shall not ^>eak at length now of these examinations, ea- 
pedally the so-called Regents', since I reserve them for another 
day. All I want to say is: As long as grammatic formalism 
and pedantic erudition reign supreme, that long we cannot ex- 
pect to teach German and French property. Let us free our- 
selves from this incubus <^ modem language instruction, and 
let us take the road which leads to happiness and conscious 
power, i.e., the du«ct method of teaching modem languages. 

Let the work in modem languages be primarily work in aural 
and oral facility and let it be tested in all examinations. For the 
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ability to speak a foreign language is the best means to the 
desired end of learning that language. The educational au- 
thorities of New York City are beginning to realize the 'nap<a- 
tance oi this matter. , 
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SOME BEMAEKS ON THE REGENTS' EXAMINATIONS IN 
GERMAN' 

Difficile est saHram non acrihere. — Juvenal, Satirae, I. 30. 

My '^marka on the New York State examinations in Ger- 
man, usually called the Regents', will be destructive criUcism 
at 6rst, as the above quotation would indicate. Tien I hope 
to give some hints of a constructive nature. In part one I in- 
tend to demonstrate that the Hegents' examinations in German 
of recent date have been unfair both to children and to the 
teachers, and have been pedagogically unsound. 

In criticising examinations, it stands to reason that occa^ 
sional reference must be made to the syllabus upon which the 
examinations are supposedly based. A syllabus may be ever 
so good, yet will really amount to nothing if the examinations 
are not in conformity with the spirit of the syllabus. In other 
words, in practice not the syllabus but the examinations de- 
termine the mode of instruction, since the exammatiwi in actu- 
ality is 99 per cent, of the syllabus. 

However, I shall not attempt in this paper to criticise mi- 
nutely any syllabus save for cogent reasons. This part of the 
wwk is being done by competent men elsewhere. Some of 
you may not know that at the last annual meeting of the Mod- 
em Language Association of America the following resolution 
was adopted: "That a conmiittee of three be appointed by 
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the chajnnan of the Germanic section of the Central Divi^on 
of the Modern Language Association of America to co-operate 
with a similar committee of the Romance section of this body 
to consider the question of revising the Report of the Committee 
of Twelve." This resolution does not merely intend a revision 
of the text-books but a complete revision of the cardinal points 
of view. The committee is more than ever of the opinion that 
we need such a thorough rewridng of the Report, and the sooner 
we get it the better. The committee hopes for definite, prac- 
tical results and will lay the revision before the Central Division 
of the Modem Language Association in St. Louis this week. 
At any rate, the Report of the Committee of Twelve has been 
found insufficient and wanting. The general outcome has been 
well-deserved reproaches from non-modem language men. 

Hiis is what one distinguished foreigner has to say of the 
report: "I have before me the report of a distinguished com- 
mittee on modem languages, but it is not too mudi to say that 
the psychology underlying that report would not be accepted 
to-day in any reputable imiversity. It is remarkable that such 
an important document was drafted without a survey of the 
results accomplished on the continent of Europe, and still more 
remarkable that no attempt was made at expert psychological 
analy^ of the mode in which thousands of immigrants enter 
the United States and acquire English year by year without 
any as^stance from instructors. If there are laws of mind at 
all which control this operation, such laws cannot be banished 
from the school, however diligently they may be ignored by 
the academies. And much has been witnessed Mnce that re- 
port was issued: both psychology and pedag<^y have made 
rapid advances. I venture to think that if a dozen educated 
laymen, or teachers not committed to traditional views, were 
to imdertake a survey into the results of modem language 
teaching m Europe, the Report of 1898 would be discarded." 
Ct. School Beview, November, 1910, pp. 638-639. 

i„yGt)(.5'^le 
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We are of the same opinion, and if the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve was untenable for 1896 and 1898, what must 
modem langua^ teachers abroad think of it in Idll ? lliis re- 
port affects us in New York State most seriously, as the State 
Syllabus for modem languages is not only based upon the re- 
p<Ht, but the report is dted almost verbatim for our guidance 
even for the next five years. So the new syllabus does not 
o£fer any real help and is no trae guide. It will again encourage 
tlie weak and poorly trained teachers in a laissez-faire method, 
and will again produce, to say the least, mediocre students. 
What we expect of a good syllabus is that it shall give definite 
hints to the teacher tor actual class-room work, such as are 
pvea in the New York City Syllabus for German. Your com- 
mittee on resolutions <rf last year contended for that point, and 
embodied this requirement in the resolutions. 

Speaking of the new State Syllabus we must say, however, 
that the preamble is deddedly a step in advance, and we ear- 
nestly tmst that the remarks on the treatment of modem lan- 
guages and on the selection of reading matter will be followed 
up in practice in all coming examinations. It is a pity, however, 
that the syllabus as a whole was published definitely in its 
present shape. It makes a slipshod appearance, to put it 
mildly. On four pages alone, pp. 16-19, I detected ten typo- 
graphical errors. According to the new syllabus we have some 
new Grerman authors and publications, as, e.g., Geschichten, 
by Biblische; Eingeschneit mlt Ranzel und Wanderstdb, by 
Frommel ; Messiner ; Ehnei^Eschnerbach ; Hoffinan ; and 
liUienkron, where two misprints occur in one name. The 
Modem Foreign Language Association of America does not 
exist to my knowledge. Unfortimatdy, another point your 
Assodation has advocated was also disregarded, viz., that the 
number of pages of required reading should be reduced; cf. 
"Work to be Done for the Advanced Requirement," p. 19. 
We mainbun that the question is how we read and not how 
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much we read. The book-Jists, in particular that c^ the ad- 
vanced course, are poor compilations. 

In taking up the Regents' examinations in German, I shall 
discuss only the three papers of the last three examinations, 
June, 1909, January and June, 1910. My remarks will permit of 
generalizations, as Regents' exiuninations do not differ greatiy 
&om one another. In fact, the older tests are still more offen- 
save than the last. In each set there have been misprints. Of 
course, I realize that typographic errors ea»ly creep in, but they 
should not appear on examination papers for high schoc4 piq>ils. 
The very inaccuracy of such papers has a seriously bad influence 
upon the students. 

All examination papers present practically the same aspect, 
te., they call for: 

I. Translation. 
II. ScMalled compo^tion. 
IIL Grammar or syntiB. 

Looking at the passages ^ven for trandation from Gemuui 
into English, we &id that the extracts for translation on the 
various papers are, almost without exception, too pretentious, 
too difficult, both as to substance and form. For June, 1909, 
aU passages were beyond the grasp of the average student 
On the elementary German paper Heyse, Die Einsamen, pre- 
sents among others a sentence which should never have been 
given. It is: "Da er schon beruhmt visx und bei Prinzen und 
Grafen sang und die stolzen Damen sich um einen seiner Blicke 
beneideten, — er kam nach wie vor in unser Haus am Strande 
und war am liebsten mit uns, und manchesmal, wenn ich ihm 
auf dem Toledo begegnete, mein Netz iiber der Schulter, liess 
er emeu andem Bekannten stehn, und fasste meinen Arm und 
^ng eine Strecke mit mir." This sentence covers seven 
printed lines, U. 24r-31. As it stands, there is an anacoluthon 
in 1. 26. In looking up this passage in Paul Heyse's Gesamr 
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ituHe Werke, p. 24, vol. VI, Novellen, vol. Ill, 5th ed.. Hertz, 
Berlin, 1890, I found that Heyse did use this construction. 
But quod licet Jon, rum licet bod, is applicable here. Pedagog- 
ically for elementary work this passage is wrong. 

Heine'a Meergruss: Es wogten die Fluten, 

Sie wogten und brausten, etc., 
for translation in an intermediate com^e borders well-nigh on 
m^alomania. 

The January, 1910, extracts for translation were less objec- 
tionable on the elementary and intermediate German, but de- 
cidedly imjtist on the advanced paper. Our Queena Borough 
Conference <rf New York City High School Teachers of German 
entered a most vigorous protest and adopted the following: 
" We teachers, ourselves, discussed what might be the possible 
translation of certain passages, because of the unusual words 
ctmtained therein," 

In June, 1910, our Borough Conference voted again unani- 
mously to enter our protest against the difficulty of the sight 
translations, especially on the fourth-year paper. Referring 
to the passage from Sudermann's Heimat, we find it to be so 
full ot difficult idioms and allusions which cannot possibly be 
known to the average high school pupil that it is in no way a 
fair selection. The extract from Kuno Fischer, Die Idee der 
Rettung, in Goethe's Faust is still harder. How can high 
school pupils be expected to have fathomed fnich expressions 
as: im Wege echter Lauterung; im Gewiihie der Weltzer- 
streuung und der Weltgentisse; ein so gelauwrtes und durch 
eigene Kraft erhShtes Dasein; in einen Schauplatz strebender 
Geschl^ter nach setnem Bilde7 Such extremely idiomatic 
and extraordinarily difficylt passages defeat the very object of 
all in9tructi<)D in German, i.e., the taste for reading beyond the 
school life of the pupils. 'Intellectual dishonesty and preten- 
tious display are placed ahead of thoroughness and of modest 
but substantial knowledge. . 
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As to so-called composition or translation from Enf^iah into 
German, the elementary papers call for transliteration of dia- 
connected sentences. These detached sentences may have some 
formal value, but pedagopcally are indefensible. Only the 
very last examination shows a step in the right direction by 
taking sentences based upon the preceding texts, thus utUizmg ■ 
the vocabulary and idiomatic expressions given. However, 
even these show no connection of one sentence with another. 
On the intermediate examinations we £nd a connected passage, 
to be sure, but what relation does it have to the preceding Ger- 
man model? The same objection holds with the advanced 
paper with the additional fact that, as in June, 1909, not so ' 
much translation from English into German was involved as 
was composition in German, which ought to be spontaneous. 

Questions on grammar or syntax are the ones that must be 
criticised most vigorously. Forty-eight per cent, of the whole 
elementary paper in June, 1909, consisted of abstract, technical 
grammar. Questions 4 and 5, asking for the syntax of cert^ 
nominal and verbal forms, were anticipatory, and should not 
have been given, even by the New York State Education De- 
partment, as the old State Syllabus, p. 40, places syntax in the 
intermediate requirement. Such questions also as those in 
1910 are obviously unjust to the pupils. Still more serious are 
the so-called piu^grammar questions, that tend to kill any 
Sprachgf^iikl, and are acceptable— in fact, highly welcome — to 
those pupils whose only knowledge of German is that of the 
mechanical, meaningless rigmarole-grammar, as Jespersen calls 
it. How can a body of enlightened examiners call for a conju- 
gation in the singular in the present indicative of norg^aUen, 
or of anfing in the perfect indicative pas^ve ? Why ^ould a 
pupil be placed before the dilemma of being either a mechanical . 
creature or a reasoning entity, when called upon to write with 
the definite article the genitive singular and the nominative 
plural of Sonne t If he chooses the only rational way, as he 
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sees it, then he has to lose one-half per cent. In this insane 
magnification of grammar one cannot see the forest for the 
trees, and one forgets that the German authors try to convey 
thought and are not endeavoring to show the difficulties of 
German accidence, of illustrating conjugations and declen- 
sions. 

The elementary German paper of January, 1910, gives again 
48 per cent, allowance for grammar. While no impossible forms 
were extracted from the pupils, as they were in 1909, still the 
questions leave much to be desired. The last elementary test 
shows an apportionment of 38 per cent, for technical grammar, 
which might be turned into 48 per cent., as before, if question 8 
should be included. Question 7 reads: Write the synopsis of 
hob auf in the second singular passive. It receives 8 credits, 
hence 16 forms must be called for, each with one-half per cent. 
Just realize the frequency of such common forms as du werdest 
aufgehoben warden aein, or still better in the imperative: werde 
avfgekAen. For the sake of a complete system of granunar 
only too frequently language and usage are overlooked. In 
this connection question 5 of the intermediate German, January, 
1910, ml^t be cited : Write in all tenses the third person singu- 
lar of the indicative and subjunctive passive of waif. E.g., er 
werde geworfen ivorden sein is a form which we all hear and read 
almost every day I 

The advanced German paper has m addition to the three 
dasses of questions another objectionable feature in that it 
calls for a very superficial outline of literary history. What is 
gmned by such a wrong question as in January, 1910: Give the 
approximate dates of the classic period of German literature ? 
We maintain anyhow that literature per se should not be taught 
in a high school course, but should be deferred until college and 
university. Our business is to teach the German language, and 
literature only incidentally to the reading. Cf. on this point 
the last two paragraphs of I^f. M. D. Learned's address deliv- 
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ered on December 28, 1909, in Ithaca, N. Y., at the 27th An- 
nxial Meeting of the Modem Language Association of America, 
PiAticationa of M. L. A., vol. XVIII, no. 4, pp. 64 and 65. 

One more point, i.e., relative to marking the examination 
papers. The passing of a pupil in a certdn grade should not 
be so much the mathematical aggregate of points obtained m 
one written test, but should rather depend upon power shown. 
Yet if we local teachers are to mark our own pupils' papers, 
then we feel that the State Education Department shoukl 
fmntsh us a detaiisd scheme for nmrking in order to insure uni- 
formity of rating. We believe our marks ought to be final, 
and should not be subject to inexperienced reviewCTS or to 
mechanical computers of figures. 

Der SpraekutUerricht geht wmixirts 

I shall now proceed to the positive part of my task by o£Fer> 
ing some constructive criticism. Passages selected for transls'- 
tion into English should be taken from t^cts that hare not 
been suggested for reading in the several years. Tfab is, for 
all concerned, manifestly the only equitable procedure. Other- 
wise it will happen, as it frequentiy has occurred before, that 
certain pupils translate familiar extracts previous^ read with 
care, while other students for the same test are confronted by 
sight translations. The extracts selected for examination pur- 
poses ou^ht to be full of German atmosphere, of German life, 
and of German thought. All passages for translation should 
not he more difficult but should be eader than the various texts 
suggested for reading in the three grades of instruction. This 
last point has been conceded in the new State Syllabus, p. 16. 
,'^In my opinion, translation from the foreign language into the 
mother tongue should be given, not for the sake of testii^ the 
student's proficiency in the foreign language, but rather aa a 
. oiterion of judging the pupil's ability or "habit" in writing 
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terse English and in thinking clearly, as translation involves a 
constant and minute process of comparison. 

In lieu of the so-called composition, rewriting of an extract 
given for translation might be demanded. This revision would 
best appear as an indirect reproduction of a preceding German 
text to be translated into German for the sake of applying txe 
imitating, in as many combinations as possible, the syntactical 
and idiomatic forms involved. A, Pinloche, in his Des lAmtiea 
de la M&hode Directe — A propos de I'acquisition des formes syn- 
taxiques et idiomatiques, Belin, Paris, 1909, advocates this on 
page 14. The underlying priadple is directly in conformiiy 
with the ideas championed by Stuart H. Rowe, in his Haini 
Fonaation ani the Science of Temhing, Longmans, New York, 
1910. Modem language work should be habit-forming. The^ 
learner's knowledge is to be made second nature. Questions 
should be asked in the foreign language upon the preceding 
German text, and should be answered in it. Dictation exer- 
dses always have value. 

As far as grammar, the crux of the present Regents' examina- 
tions, is concerned, we muntain that the questions (m granunar , 
should not be technical, abstract, but habit-forming, practical 
applications of granunatical principles. In other words,^ littie 
theory and much application. (^.J^ufonnity with Stuart H. 
Rowe and modem pedagogy, the test in gramaiar should be an 
opportuni^ to apply in practice the rules learned.^ Perhaps 
25 per cent, of the whole elementary paper ml^f15e devoted 
to usable grammar. E.g., decline by original sentences. Con- 
jugate and ^ve synopsis in full sentences. Change position or 
order c^ words in sentences. Substitute verbal and nominal 
fjianges in sentences. Supply endings or words in sentences. 
Cbuige direct speech into indirect discourse and vice versa. 
Call for prindpal parts in the third singular of present, past, 
future, and perfect, in complete senteiices. Give prepositions 
in sentences, andsubstttute others. In a word, living grammar 
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should be the slogan, as E. Hausser advocates in his pamphlet 
on Lebendige Grammalik, Stein, Potsdam, 1902. 

J( An opportunity for originality ought to be given to the indi- 
vidual in any written test. Theme writing, free producrion or 
reproduction will best reveal the pupil's Sprachgt^iihl and real 

'^ grasp of German. Again we are in harmony with modem pedar 
4 gogy when we plead for initiative. Such test of the pupil's 
individuality and of his power of expres^on ought be evoked 
by having him write spontaneously on such topics, as e.g., Ein 
Scfault^, die Fmen, Weihnachten, mein Lebenslauf, Erziihlung 
^ner Geschichte, eine deutsche Stunde, der deutsche Verein, 
mein Lieblingastudimn, etc. This list is merely su^estive, and 
may be altered and enlarged at will. 

In conclusion, one more word. The Report cf the CommiUee 
of Twelve deplores the fact that pronunciation and readiness of 
speech are not tested at all, p. 48. The new State Syllabus, p. 

^ 16, states: "Throughout the course, the langu^^ should be 
treated as a living language, and special emphasis should, from 
. the bej^nning, be placed on the training of the tongue and the 
I ear." If this recommendation means anything, then the State 
examination, at least for the larger cities, should be oral in part. 
Any examination of a modem language which does not test the 
power to understand and to speak the language is obviously 
unjust to eamest teachers and eager pupils. And it is our 
sacred duty to teach and to test our pupils in the sanest pos^ble 
way. The ultimate benefit will be reaped by the children. 

Let us take a cheerful outlook upon the future. The dicta- 
rion exercise which will be ioai^urated in January, 1911, points 
to one fact which we must acknowledge with deep gratitude, 
that the State Education Department is trying to help us to 
place the instruction and the examinations on a more rational 
ba^ than heretofore. The Inspector In Modem Languages, 
Education Department of New York State, who is to be ap- 
pomted soon, will serve the same purpose. But, above all, the 
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Comnuttee on Modem Language Teaching of the State Ex- 
amination Board, Assistant State Commissioaer Charles F. 
Wheelock, and District Superintendent Darwin L. Bardwell, 
of New York City, ought to be congratulated by alt of us for 
the stand they have taken in allowing credit for oral work in 
living languages after June, 1911. 

BlBUOGIUPHT 
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THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR BY THE DIRECT METHOD' 

When your Chainuan invited me to address you here to-day 
he did not assign me any topic. I wrote him about it, and his 
reply was that he left the selection of the subject to me, but 
that it might bear upon the direct method which my colleague 
and friend. Dr. Max Walter, had advocated so enthusiastically 
last year both here and in other sections of the country. I de- 
dded at once upon my subject. I feel that for our pupils two 
points above all others are of paramount importance in our 
modem language instruction, i.e., the acquisition of a working 
vocabulary and of a working grammar. Indeed, the latter b 
one of the {eatures wherein the Reformers differ essentially 
from the Ck)qBcrvative3, 

You will pardon me if I cite you once more thegye cardinal 
points in the reform of modem language teaching: Insistence 
upon good pronunciation, oral work, inductive teaching of 
grammar, genuine reading, and — what I may call for lack of a 
better term — recdia.l All of these important phases are not 
only recognized at present in the United States but practiced 
by efficient modem language teachers everywhere. Could you, 
indeed, conceive of effective modem language teaching if the 
teachers were not to lay great stress upon accuracy of pronun- 
<nation, if they should not vitalize and vivify their instruction 
by work in speaking, if they were not to bring their pupils into 
possession of usable grammatical facts, if their pupils could 
not read without translating, and if the foreign nation, through 

> Papw read before the Western Massachusetts Group of the New Eng* 
land Modem Language Association at Mt. Holyake College, April 13, 1912. 
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a study of its literature, its people, and Its (nistoma, wwe not 
to be brought into sympathetic view and appreciation? 
w~. The very choice of my topic impUes that the direct method 
does not neglect grammar, but teaches it. Yet, no doubt, you 
have heard that the reformer throws grammar overboard. 
"Down with gnunmar, away with grammar 1" are quoted as 
slogans of the reformers by the conservatives in order to bring 
the direct method into ridicule and disrepute. \But the reform- 
ers are far from ousting grammar; on the contrary, they in^st 
upon lively granmmtical teaching, only it is different from the 
usual type and doea lead to grammatical accurac^ 

One of the first educators to advocate the inductive method 
for the elementary study of grammar in this country was Pro- 
fessor Starr Willard Cutting, of the University of Chicago. 
Almost twenty years ago, on December 27, 1893, he addressed 
the Modem Language Association of America at Washington, 
D, C, upon that subject. Since then the ideas championed by 
Pnrfessor Cutting have taken root more strongly in the United 
States, so that to-day scarcely any one conversant with modem 
language methodolc^y will combat thb point. 

Has the old-fashioned traditional mode of grammar instruc- 
tion resulted in profidency in the language ? 

If so, I have nothing more to say. But I remind you of what 
Dr. A. Hoefer, now of Wiesbaden, said in 1904, in speaking on 
poor results in langu^;e teaching in America: Ejhe defective- 
ness of method appears partJcuIarly in modem language in- 
stmction. There, with a few praiseworthy exceptions, still the 
most antiquated method prevail^ dissecting the dead body of 
language and sticking its fragments upon a granmiatical lancet. 
The curious result of this method, however, is an absolutely 
unexampled lack of grammatical definiteness. This is further 
increased by the fundamental mistake of all linguistic instruc- 
tion in the United States: the fact that the elements are passed 
over too rapidly and that connected reading, which is generally 
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nmcji too hard, is b^tm far too early. The painful and pitiful 
translating makes an understanding of the work, even in the 
very simplest forms, impossible. In short, reading is usually 
nothing but the thread-bare cloak which is himg around the 
lifeless skeleton of grammatical exerdses. Attempts to use 
German and French as spoken languages, I have observed but 
rarely." 

If not, what may have been the defects and the mistakes of - 
such dementary, deductive grammar teaching ? Is it not true 
that the bugbear of the so-called formal or disciplinary value 
of modem languages has been at work 1 Tins evasive formal 
discipline can, as we know, no longer be monqxtlized by any 
subject So mental gymnastics, niceties of classification, mem- 
orizing of rules, splitti ng of hairs, and gerund-grindhig will not 
suffice any more, j W e must develop a system of grammar study 
which will be rational, useful, and usable, with littie theory and 
much application^ Forms like wenh geboren und ich starb 
shoidd not be heard in the class-room; the former seems some- ' 
what late, and thelatter will be so useful in the next worid, as 
Widgery puts it ^ 

Why do we study grammar anyway 7 Presumably to learn 
to use the language correctly and intelligentiy. In other words, ' 
Qranmiar should illun^ate the language, but language should 
not illustrate gramm^as, unfortunately, still a few practice, 
perhaps preach. Therefore any training in grammar tiuit does 
not beneficially react upon the learning of the langu^e ts prac- 
tically useless. 

Can we really teach grammar without the langua^? Of 
course not, you will say. Nevertheless there are still some 
superannuated people who are trying to teach the grammar of a 
language without initial instruction in the language. John 
Lodw muntiuns that grammar can be taught <HiIy to those 
who speak the language, ance otherwise the teaching gf the 
grammar of a languid will be impossible. One ot the pi<nieers 

C"«i'^ 
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of the Giennan reform in language teachmg, Karl Ktilm, as- 
serted thatf^rammar should never be taught before the lan- 
guage or apart from it!j Comentus, anticipating the whole idea 
of the reform methodTsaid : " Omnid lingua -usit potiua disciiur 
quam praeceptw, i\est, audiendo, legendo, rehgendo, imiioHonem 
manu et lingua temptando quam celenime." In other words, no 
dead rules but actual use will insure the acquisidon of any lan- 
guage. All the reformers from Ratke down to Victor are unani- 
mous in the opinion that grammar alone cannot teach a lan- 
guage. The function of gramnuu- is merely a subsidiary one — 
it must classify known facts by elucidating explicitly what was 
implicit language-experience. 

We reformers maintain, then, that grammar should not be 
taught for its own sake, but that it should be taught in con- 
junction with the foreign language, which should be the language 
of the class-room, thus making a direct appeal. Then grammar 
will mean something to the pupil. He will see that grammar 
" is made up of observations of the manner in which the natives 
express themselves," as Jespersen states it. Grammar will be 
made a concrete reality to him by furnishing him a generaliza- 
tion of the laws of language, and not a symposiiun of mechanical, 
meanii^less rigmarole rules, and of exceptions to rules, where 
one cannot see the forest for the trees. 

If I may be allow^ to quote here Walter-Krause in their 
Beginners' German : fThe grammar is based directly upon the 
work of each lesson and is learned inductivelyTj We are not 
talking and teaching about grammar, but, better than that, 
we talk and teach grammar, ij^e learner will fonnulate for 
himself, from his own experience, certain linguistic laws and 
rules, and this very creative laboratory work will be a pleasure 
to him. It will develop his powers of observation and will 
cause him to use his own judgmen|irather than to acc^t that 
of an authority. Such botanizing work will be his mental 
property and will not be done in futuram oblivionem." 

.GtHJi^lc. 
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.Examples should precede rules which will be impressed upon 
the minds of the pupils by constant repetition and application. 
Langua^e-^cperience, -imitation, and -habit are the great fac- 
tors that will insure success.? Above all arouse imchsustain the 
interest in your learners, mindful of Voltaire's dictum: "Toute 
m£thode est bonne, except^ Tennuyeuse." 

I shall now take up ia greater detail various grammatical 
phenomena that the learners must understand intelligently in 
order to be truly educated and not merely instructed. My il- 
lustrations will be taken from iSermaa, though, of com^e, the 
same principles, miUtUis mutandw, will obtain for the teaching 
of any other modem language or of languages generally. I be- . 
lieve it is wise to hegia our work very slowly, with an environ- 
ment familiar to the pupil. I make it a point to begin with 
numovJs — they are universal — and with conversation on the 
days, months, and seasons. Almost unconsciously by saying 
the same thing over in different ways, the learner will gain for 
himself the declension of nouns preceded by the definite article 
in the angular. E.g., the student, knowing the seven days of 
the week in German, will be prepared for the following questions 
for which he is to give the proper answers: 

Wis viele Tage hat die Woche t 
X WcfcA^ aivd die aieben Tage der Woche T 

Wie mele Tage aind in der Woche t 

Wis viele Tage bilden (machen) die Woche t 

What can he infer at once ? He will see that feminine nouns 
do not change in the singular, that all nouns are capitalized (in 
print and script), that the definite article for the feminine sin- 
gular has but two forms: die and der respectively, for the nom- 
inative and accusative, and for the genitive and dative. With 
the same type of questions for "das Jahr" and "der Monat," 
the student will conclude that neuter and masculine nouns in 
the Angular coincide in the genitive and dative cases, that with 
neuter and feminine noons the accusative Angular is identical 
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with the nominative. He will observe that the natural and the 
grammatical gender of nouns are not the aame, and that the 
names of the days, of the months, and of the seasons are of 
masculine gender and require the definite article. Of course, 
all these various observations will not be made at one time, but 
every example will add some generalization. Above all, the 
' pupil is speaking in complete sentences while leaxniog the de- 
clension of nouns or other phases of the work. In this way 
right habits of expression are not only formed but "become 
fixed. To draw the whole class into participation, all answers 
shoul^be repeated in chorus. From my own experience I 
knowggw valuable such concert work is, chiefly in large classes!] 
To be sure, the teacher must always be on the alert, otherwise 
chorus work might degenerate into a free-for-all affair and might 
in this wise undermine the discipline. However, with a real 
teacher this danger is so infinitesimal and so remote that no 
one should be deterred from practicing chorus work on account 
of some possible chance of failure lurking somewhere. \^o secure 
success, do not as^gn a lesson unless it has been fully «q>laiDed 
and prepared in class by the living voiceT] 

The same kind of work is carried on with nouns preceded by 
(fcr-words or by the indefinite article and later on by etfl'-words, 
introducing and using new words gradually. In this connection 
I wish to say that in German word-formation ought to receive 
greater attention from the very outset than it has hitherto re- 
ceived in order to awaken in the student apperception between 
form and meaning. Professor Bagster-CoUins in his admirable 
book differs from me in this respect, as he would defer the study 
of word buildmg to the last year or so. 

For the plural of nouns a similar mode of procedui« is fol- 
lowed. I find it advisable to put questions about color, size, 
form, name, or age to the pupib in order to let them use the 
genitive and observe its formation. For the dative usually the 
most common prepositions are employed, or indirect objects. 
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The accusative, of course, ia easily illustrated by any transi- 
tiye verb, such as haben, zeigen, machen, horen, aingen, etc. 

UJe backbone of a sentence, which is the unit of speech, is \^ 
the verb. Hence particular attention must be paid to it both / 
as to formation and as to position. Here again living grammar 
ought to be the keywordj If we employ with nouns and ad- 
jectives the perception method or Anachauungsurderricht, then 
for verbs and pronoyos the Gouin method should be used as 
much as possible. Q!he dramatic instinct in children and ado- 
lescents is so unmistakable that we as teachers ought to take 
cognizance of it and call it into operation as much as possible. 
By a series of actions performed or imagined either by one pupil 
■ or by several the complete conjugation, at first in the present 
tense, afterward in all tenses, can easily be mastere<Ij If pupils 
cao readily use, e.g., ich seize mich auf meinen Plaiz, du aetzt dich 
ai^ deinen Plaiz, etc., wir aetzen una auf unsere Platze, etc., or 
ai^ meinen Plaiz aetze ich mich, etc., what greater assurance do 
I want 83 a teacher that the forms have become part and parcel 
of their working material? Or take another illustratioa of 
what I am in the habit of t^m^ sliding aynopaia. By that I 
mean change of person for each of the six tenses of the indicative 
or subjunctive, as: ich schreibe meine Aufgabe; du schriebst 
deine Aufgabe ; er wird seine Aufgabe ackreiben, etc. 
' The declension of the attributive adjective is for the majority 
of our students the crux of German grammar. Still how simple 
this [batter looks to them when they have once noted and 
digested the fact that either the adjective or the preceding ele- 
ment must show the gender, number, and case of the following 
noun which it modifies. 

"When in this way the elements of accidence have b^n mas- 
tered mainly by oral work which is always followed by corr^ 
spondmg blackboard exercises, the minutite of verbal formation 
such as compound verbs, subjunctive mood, modal auxiliaries 
ai)d passive voice, as well as the elements of syntax, are learned 
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mainly from appropriate texts. The student's attitude toward 
the subject is at that juncture sudi as to emphasize more and 
more reading ability which ultimately is the aim of our instruc- 
tion. We are now prepared to imdertake the most fruitful 
work of modern language instruction, i.e., reproduction of the 
' tert orally and in writing. There is such variety of exercises 
.i>ossible that I am somewhat at a loss which ones to mention, 
xlecast the text, e.g., by changing singulars into plurals and vice 
versa, or by chan^ng the tenses given into others, or by substi- 
tuting other prepositions for those employed, or by using pro 
nouns for nouns. Again if a drill upon word-order is de^red, 
let the pupils use subordinating conjunctions for co-ordinating 
ones and vice versa, or let them rewrite in ordinary prose lines 
the poems learned. Rewrite the whole story by substituting 
synonyms, or even <q)posite3, for as many words and expressions 
as possible. In letter writing, which is of importance and of 
interest to the pupils, have the pronouns of address changed 
from the familiar to the conventional form, and vice versa, or 
have the masculine changed into the feminine, etc. 

In drilling upon the subjunctive have the direct questions or 
statements m the story transformed into indirect otjes and vice 
versa. When studying the passive, have all active forms 
changed into the pasave or the reverse. However, remember: 
^ne thmg at one time and only what grammar is absolutely 
essential for the learner to learn the languag^ The trouble 
with many of our school grammars is that they carry too much 
dead wood which may be of interest and of value to the special- 
ist, but not to schoolboys and schoolprls who oie in no position 
to assimOate doctoral dissertations. 

I have tried to outline with hasty strokes the teaching of 

grumnar by the direct in^od. Before closmg, permit me to 

V make one more remark :(Qur program insists upon intensive, 

\ inductive work. In a word, teaching in progresMve fashion 

means educating our children, which is a slow but sound process 
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condudve to self-reliance^} Hence let us not be participants 
in that pedago^cal crime which is the curse of all instruction 
in the United States, by passing over the elements too rapidly 
and thus engendering and fostering superficiality in our stu- 
dmts. The too hasty striving after the classics is an abomina^ 
tion. If we want to behold a solid, beautiful superstructure we 
must have a stable basis. Travelling at railroad £{)eed through, 
the fields of language prevents our going botanizing. Let u^ 
be honest with ourselves and our pupils and let us take, at least, 
two years of study for the elementary modem langu^^ instruc- 
tion in secondary schools. In the long run we shall be amply 
repaid for our care. The pupils will find the task of learning 
a modem language a pleasure and not a bore or a tedious burden. 
With our students thus thoroughly prepared by enthusiastic, 
veli-equipped teachers through genuine assimilation of the 
linguistic elements, the rest will be easy sailing. The goal of * 
our instruction, intelligent appreciation of the foreign literature 
and of the foreign people, will become a living reality, and will 
be no kmger a lifeless phantom. < 
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THE TREND OF MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES' 

LJ. The direct method is amply what its name implies: a"' 
direct appeal to the learner through the foreign language. In 
other words^it teaches the language and not merely about the 
languagej^ie direct method or better a direct method is not 
the old natural-Kionversation method which rightly fell into 
disuse and ill repute because it had for its goal talking ability 
without cultural and disciplinary Iraining. The direct method 
or the reform method is not the so-called psychological method 
either, as the latter is only a part of the former. Nor is the 
so-called phonetic method identical with the reform method 
but again only a part of it. A direct method does not use the 
the foreign tongue exclusivelyj We are no zealots on that 
point. 

2. The a^ of the reform method isj^reading ability devel- 
oped by means of speaking facility. 'Q We maintain the most 
economical and surest road to an appreciation of the literary, 
printed langu^;e is by way of the spoken language. So speak- 
ing is only a means to an end, while the end is real reading abil- 
ity. In this way both aspects of languid are considered, and 
at the same time the whole instruction is vivified and made 
real. 

3. No one has a right to speak upon a direct method authori- 
tatively unless he has tried it. Only then will he have a stand- 

1 An ftddrees delivered before the Association <^ CollegM and Prepara- 
tory Sohoois of the Middle States and Maryland at Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 30, 1912. Cf. Educaliomd Review, March, 1913. 
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ard of comparisoD. And I assert most boldly, nevertheless 
firmly, that no one who has ever tried, as a well-prepared 
teacher, a direct method of teaching modem languages, will 
ever go back to an indirect mode of presenting them. His own 
growth and the joy of his learners as well as the results obtained 
will prove to him conclusively that he has found the nature of 
true langui^e-acqui^tion. Academic discussions filled with 
Olympian disdun can have no value with open-minded students 
of the adolescent. 

Among the various movements in the world of education, 
there is one now in progress which deserves our serious atten- 
tion and hearty support. If you look back upon your own per^ 
sonal experience as students of modem languages both in school 
and at college, you will realize that many students failed al- 
most utterly to gain any mastery of the foreign language they 

. were pursuing. Some have perhaps only the faint and sad 
recollection that they studied Geraian or French in their school 
or college days once upon a time. How many of the students 
gained real in^ht into the foreign language and its literature 7 
How many of them are still able really to enjoy the great works 

• of the German and French writers? Forsooth, it is a sad re- 
flection upon modem language teaching if it does not add some- 
thing to one's development and to one's intellectual interests. 
No doubt some of you will recall the instmction in German and 
French as not at all differentiated in method from the teaching 
<rf the classics. Keading the text, frequently not even doing 
that; translating or rather painfully tranditerating it into the 

, vernacular; mental gymnastics in root extraction, gerund- 
grinding, splitting of hairs were the order of the day. I ask 
you in all candor, was there in many cases any appreciable 
difference between the teaching of Latin and Greek and that of 

' German and French? The living languages, in other words, 
were treated like the great tongues of the past. In some class- 
rooms a casual visitor would not have koowa what language 
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was b^ng taught, as he did not hear the foreign speech but in 
lieu of it pitiful transverbalizations. 
(Now since 1882, so antediluvian a mode of modem language 
teaching has been discarded, in Germany at least. The Scan- 
dinavian counlxies, Switzerland, Austria, and France have 
followed in rapid succession. With the mighty trumpet-blast 
of Dr. Wilhelm Victor, now professor at the University of 
Marburg, the reaction set in. Victor resurrected as it were 
some of the ideas championed as early as the 17th century by 
men like Comenius, Ratichius, and Locke. He made use of 
the experience of the Philanthropinists of the 18th century, of 
Basedow, Wolke, and Trapp. In fact, he followed in the wake 
of the great clas^cist Hermwm Perthes, who, in 1873, began to 
clamor for a reform in the teaching of Latin. But Victor was 
not a mere sateUite, for he fumiahed a new scientific basis of 
modem language instruction, i.e., jrfionetics. Before him,^~ 
many had advocated the use of the foreign langu^e in the 
class-room through conversational exercises, valuable for proper 
habit-formation. Vietor, however, demanded first of all a 
good pronundalion as the only successful basis of further linguis- 
tic study. With a goqdjitCQunciation he put the spokenword, . 
not the dead letter, into the foreground of modem language 
instmction. Grammar, he maintained, should be gained in- 
ductively by the pupils, and not deductively, in order to offset 
the purely mechanical rigmarole-memorizing of rules, often 
meaningless, and of exceptions to rules. The father of the 
German reform also insisted upon real reading of the foreign 
authors and not upon so-called translations. Since the foreign 
language reigned practically supreme in the class-room this real 
reading was a natural concomitant. Last of all, Vietor felt 
that the ultimate aim of modem language teaching should be 
the introduction of the pupil to the very life, customs, history, 
and dvilization of that country, the language of which he was 
Studying. 
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[jlese five cardinal pointsjin the refonn of modem language 
t^ching — ^that is, insistence upon good pronunciation, oral 
work, inductive teaching of granunar, real reading, and so-called 
realien — these^fe not utopiantj 

Their efficacy has been demonstrated in all <nvilized countries 
and has produced salutary reaction upon the teaching of the 
classics and of the vernacular everywhere. ^ no country has 
the direct method held more absolute sway than in France, 
, since the first of January, 1902, when all modem language 
teachers there had to make the foreign language the strict me- 
dium of instruction. In 1908, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France reported upon the highly gratifying success and 
the results achieved with the radical direct method. To cap 
the climax: on May 14, 1912, the direct-method advocates 
gained a signal victory over their adversaries by electing their 
champion, M. Paul Schlienger, Eepresentative to the Consdl 
Sup^rieiu" de ITnstruction Publique, by a snug majority. A 
few sentences from M. Schltenger's circular to his colleagues, 
prior to the election, may be of interest; of. Die Neueren Spra- 
chen, October, 1912. He says, among other things, the follow- 
ing which I trust will find an echo in our country: 

"I am a sincere believer in the direct method which has vivi- 
fied and regenerated our instruction. The results that we have 
obtained have furthermore shown themselves so clearly that 
at present all, even the old-time opponents, make use of that 
method which is called the direct, inductive, or practical 
method. If, so far as I am concerned, this method is intangible 
in its principle, still I think that it is and always will be capable 
of new enrichment and of continued improvement; it ought to 
constitute a frame in the limits of which it will be i>enm38ible 
for any individual initiative to display freedom." 

Or: "The personnel among modem language teachers has 
made con^derable progress these last years; it is inadmis^ble 
to think of weakening an instmction, the success of which is 
undeniable." 
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Engluid, vidcb is so often called conservative, has taken up 
the reform most energetically. Examine for instance the Ox- ' 
ford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board's papers ia 
modern languages recently set, and you will realize how wofuUy 
l>ehind times our official examinations are. Or look into their 
output of text-books and yOu will conclude that we are ]ust 
be^nning to do what England has done for years. Do I need 
to mention the various modem language series? Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse of the Perse School, Cambridge, who lectured at Co- 
lumbia University with tremendous success last summer on the 
teaching of Latin arid Greek by the direct method, writes in the 
preface to Decern Fabulae Pveris PueUiaque Agendas (Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1912), the following highly significant 
VQids: 

^IJt is fortunately no longer needful to defend the direct 
method of teaching languages: no one whose opinion is based 
on knowledge now attacks it, so long as the languages to be 
taught are modemrT But there was a time not so long ago, 
when the method was derided as foolish or slovenly by those 
who had not tried it; and this is the case now with the direct 
method of teaching Latin and Greek. Those who have tried 
it, so far as my knowledge goes, are quite at ease in their minds; 
they have found not only that it is quicker and more attractive, 
but that it does really what the exercise-book method pretends 
to do, that is, it holds the attention in detail, disciplines the 
mental faculties, and enables the scholars to understand and 
to wpreciate the best qualities in the best literature. 

^^ course, the direct method is not all talking; the system 
indudes reading, writing, and even the conscious learning of 
grammar; although in different order and different proportion 
to that of the exercise books. But speech does take In It the 
first place. "^ 

Incidentally I may say that the direct method of teaching 
the classics is used in some of our best institutions of learning 
by properly qualified instructors. In fact, in Jamaica High 
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Sdiooi, according to the oral and printed testimony of my col- 
league. Dr. Edward C. Chickering, the pupils are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the direct method because they understand the 
foreign langu^e better, and enjoy the instruction more than 
under the old way of teaching. 

But enough of foreign lands and their progress. Where do 
we stand in the United States ? I shall not present to you an 
historical sketch of modem language teaching, ^ce that was 
done most ably last year at your Twenty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion in Columbia University by Mr. Frederick S. Henuy, of 

the Tome School for Boys. Suffice it to say that\^e are in a 

'f period of transition and of reconstruction, and have been there 
ance 1898, when the Report of the Committee of Twelve of the 
Modenrl^nguage Association of America was submitted at a 
meeting of the Association held at Charlottesville, Va. The 

— document soon proved itself the !NJai^a_£]]arta of modem 
language teachers of the United States. Out of the ' somewhat 
diaotit^ and bewildering conditions" the Committee of Twelve 
evolved a report which according to its introduction was to 
bring about a better and more uniform definition of require- 
ments for admission to American colleges. That the com- 
mittee has succeeded in this, no one darea gainsay. Everybody 
must also agree with the chairman when he says repeatedly 
that the report is to be regarded as a banning effort, not as a 
perfect finality, that it is provisional, and last of all that it will 
need revision in the light of criticism and of freshly accumulated 

— experience. ^ Unfortunately, however, the committee put its 
approval upon oTd methods, upon indirect teaching of modem 

^ languages and getting at hterature quickly. This one factor 
alone and more than all others has brought about the condition 
of affurs as we find them now: we see the old-time, self-com- 
placent methodologists supposedly with the mighty, far-reach- 
ing report as their guide, per^sting in their laiasez-faire attitude. 
Yet in spite of this we behold modem language teachers who 
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are trying to infuse new life into effete language teaching by 
endeavOTing to use a direct method of instruction, that is, by 
teaching the language and not merely about the language. 

But the Report of the Committee of Twelve can easily be- 
lted in behalf of prc^res^ve language teaching. It dgmmu^s ~ 
thp gnunmnr method as lacking in interest, as not l»oad enough, 
as a thing of the past. It is equally strong in its c ondemnatio n ~ 
of the s o-called r efldin p piptli od since it lacks in vivacity and 
in stimulus to the attention, since it demoralizes the instructor 
(and the class). If this is true, from the viewpoint of modern 
pedagogy, is it not well-nigh criminal to expose our pupils to an 
indirect mode of teaching modem langu^;e3 which is void of 
interest, so absolutely essential to the performance of the best 
work in any fidd ? To put it differently, if the committee did ' 
not wish to sanction the old-fashioned easy-going way of teach- ^ 
ing, it should have advocated a progressive, direct system in 
modem language instruction. But that one step, logical and 
perfectiy warranted, the committee did not see fit to take in 
1898, 30 some other body should perform the task of revising 
that rqmrt in the categorical imperative, in terms both positive 
and helpful; for times have changed and demand an adjustment 
to our more enlightened environment. To my mind, and in the 
opinion of many, the prompt issuing of an amended or of a 
new report on modem language teaching is absolutely neces- 
sary for the sake of real efficiency. The reason for this need 
is not far to seek: the average human being, be he teacher or 
not, is chronically indolent; he is constantly looking for the 
seemingly easiest way out of any undertaking; he wants to 
follow in the footsteps of his predecessors who have prepared 
a well-marked trail for him. He does not want to be a pioneer, 
a tnul-breaker, a leader, but he wants to tmdge along a beaten 
path. He is satisfied to be a taker instead of a giver, he is 
content in being a consumer and not a producer. Therefore 
in making propaganda for anything new (though it verily be 
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old), even if it be comparadvely easy, we must first overcome 
the inertia of language teachers, chiefly of incompetents and ot 
reactionaries^ 

Fortimat^y for our children and for generations yet unborn, 
more modem language teachers of the present-day school are 
well prepared and equipped for their life work than was the 
case only a decade ago. But this very point, i.e.^ie dearth 
of well-equipped, enthudastic teachers, is the crux of the whole 

_ matter. It is not the ^^y of presentation so much, or the sub- 
ject, as it is the teacherjill-prepared, with no love for his stu- 
dents, and with no high conception of his calling, that is the 

-"Stumbling block. Methqfis, of course, will help any ambitious 
teacher as will good text-books and other apparatus, but if the 
divine fire of professional enthusiasm is not aglow within his 
breast, of what avail will all the external paraphernalia be? 
Skill in one's craft, however, makes one a master and a leader, 
and this possesion, coupled witiLlove for the learner, will always 

- make for successful teaching. [The live teacher alone can reaUy 
teach living languages to live pupils^ 

Now let us face the question directly without any subtep* 
fuge or excuse. Whose fault is the rather poor showing (rf 
modem language teaching or of any other branch of instnie- 
tion? I nmijitain with all due respect but with sincere con- 

— viction thaobur colleges and univer^tiea^re to blame. In the 
first place, tney have in modem languages an obsolete, mechan- 
ical, IVocrustean examination system for entrance into their 
. institutions, without testing oral proficiency. If our higher 
schools of learning were not so pretentious to tfadr admis^on 
requirements, they would get better and more substantially 

—prepared students from the secondary sdiools. Their very 
examinations bring about poor results. In the next place, if 
the colleges and universities would insist upon the very patent 
requirement that every candidate for teaching should have not 
only a sound scholastic, but also an absolutely essential peda- 
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go^cal equipment, much good could be accomplished from such 
a training, so direly needed, yet so sadly neglected. John Frank- ~ 
lin Brown, in his Training qf Teachers for Secotvia/ry SehooU 
(The Macmillan Company, 1911), is certainly right wh^ he 
advocates for our Americwi teachers at least one year of pro — - 
fesaonal preparation, both theoretical and practical, beyond 
the usual academic training. As long as we are satisfied and 
the coll^^ also, to accept pn^esaonal teachers without pro- 
fessional trunmg, so long we cannot hope to be con^dered 
profes^onals or belon^g to a profession. And ours is a noble 
profession. What we need above everything else is men and 
women of character, with strong sympathy for the youi^, for 
the adolescent soul, weh-trained in their subject, both in the 
written and spoken language, and in the science and tat of . 
teaching it. Pedantic erudition and the concept of literature ] 
as cold and ^ent print, so often found in the learned quad- . 
rangle, are not conducive to enthusiastic, inspiring modem Ian- ' 
guage teaching. Mastery of subject-matt^ and form must " 
go hand in hand. 

The picture I have drawn so far has not been overplea^ng. 
But there is another more cheerful ^de to it. In spite of many - 
drawbacks such as the Report of the Conunittee of Twelve, the 
present College Entrance Examinations and the like, ambitious 
language teachers all over our country have been using and 
are employing in increasingly larger numbers the reform method 
or a direct method^ The adaptabtUly of a direct method to 
American conditions has been proved beyond peradventure of 
a doubt. We are speaking now of a direct method for American , 
schools. Some invidious wrangler who cannot use a direct 
method, m the bitterness of defeat, may still occadonaUy extol 
the old-fa^oned grammar-translation method of teaching 
modem languages, aii(anachronistic hysteron proteroty but he 
will scarcely anywhere nnd at present an appre<native audience' 
which will be impressed by his arguments. We must expect 
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now and then parting spite shots from the lastjjtoig^ers in 
, the retreating army of old-time methodolt^. * |Jhe reform 
method of modem languages has come to stay because it is 
sound, and sound because it is humane. A method tliat takes 
into consideration first of all the nature of the learner, his 
psychology, and not the abstract presentation of the subject 
cannot be treated lightlyT/ We are, above everything dse, 

^..-striving in our direct teaching of modem languages[^ arouse 
and to sustain the interest of the pupil by a direct appeal to 

^himj In other words,V^ie approach to the learner's mind is 
made through the ear, which is the proper receptive organ c^ 
language. We begin from the very first lesson to initiate him 
into speech by the use of short sentences. The opportunity of 
self-expression is thus ^ven the pupil from the very outsetj 
Needless to say that with this self-activity is mated the best 
effort of the learner to improve in and to master the foreign 
language befOTe he gets to its literature. For our extra ^ort 
we are rewarded by the joy of out disciples and by work well 

V done. 

To prove that the trend of modem language instruction in 
the United States is toward a direct method, I shall cite, on ac- 
count of the embarraa de richeaae, just a few typical instances, 
both in the east and m the west: in The New York City Sylla- 
bus of modem foreign languages for high schools, adopted by 
the Board of Superintendents, in June, 1911, we read in the 
/very first lines: CThe ultimate aim of the inatroction in a mod* 
em forei^ language should be the acqui^tion of a reading and 
speaking knowledge of that language, an acqufuntance with its 
people (including their history, customs, and manners), and 

\ some knowledge of the literature, lite full realization of these 
aims requires years of study, begmmng with the high school 

^^(md running through college and even the univeraty. The 
fundamental aim of the instruction during the high school 
period should be the first of these, namely, the acquj^tion of 

Cookie 
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the language. Therefore the new language itself should be the *^ 
language of the 3chool-room.'i3 Our New York City Superin- 
teaident of Schools, Dr. William H. Maxwell, has been a strong 
supporter of rational modem language teaching for years. In 
190S, in his Tenth Annual Report, he says: "The great em- 
pha^ which b laid on translation, grammar, and so-called 
conqrasition in modem languages, prevents our teachers from 
giving that attention which they should ^ve to the conversa- 
tional method of teaching. Any teaching of a modem language ''^ 
which does not result in the power to speak the language is ob- 
viously misdirected teaching. Any form of examination which --' 
leads to a neglect to speak a modem language is an injurious 
use of the examinadon power." 

As a direct result of this Report, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education appointed a State Inspector in Modem 
Languages to advance the cause of eflScient instruction, and 
inaugurated the granting of credits for oral work in modem 
languages for all certified secondary schools. 

Preddent Nicholas Murray Butier of Columbia University 
is reported to have said in Paris m September, 1912: " We musfc^. 
revolutionize our methods of teaching modem languages before 
we can hope for further profitable intellectual and commercial 
intercourse in Europe. Children in the schools must actually^ 
wpeak French and German with an attempt at pure accent in- ' 
stead of merely picking out a few passages from a book as at 
present." In this connection I should like to mention the 
efforts of the New England Modem Language Association. 

The California Assodation of Teachers of German adopted, 
in 1905, at the annual session of the California Teachers' Assft- 
dation held in Berkdey, a report whidi is a credit to the four 
gentiemen of the committee. • The report is scholarly, indave, 
and exhaustive. _ It fa an unreserved pronunciamento of the 
reform method. Had I time, i should be glad to quote at least 
the introductmy remarks. Such a document would meet the 
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i^inoval of all teachers who are earnestly strinog tcx inqvove- 

ment, both here and abroad. 

I could give you now a catalogued list of names to show that 
the direct method or a direct method is advocated for our coun- 
try by men of repute, scholars, wad thinkers, but I forbear. 
These men are too well known to need any heralding on n^ 
part. ^ 

- Just one more pomtremuns, and I shdl dose. \The very 
best proof that th^e exists a keen, strong demand, created by 
Qithuaastic, thoughtful teachers, for reform and for effective 
appuatus in modem languages, is the colossal activi^ of the 
publishing houses to put modem, up-t&<late books by the direct 
method upon the markeQ Our large firms vie one with anoth^ 
in producing always Ketter and more improved publications. 
It augurs well and deserves our serious consideration as well as 
our best labor. For, after all, when all is said and done, pupils 
must have books," and the best are none too good for those 
whose education is put into our hands, a sacred trust, indeed. 
So let us be intelligent, optimistic critics of present ctmditiona 
and strenuous, circumspective leaders in tiie movement for 
progress. With love for the school on our part and with deep 
interest in our subject, the reform of modem language instruo 
ti(m must succeed, and our pupils will reap the benefiL And it 
is for them that ihe whde reform was inaugurated. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING WALTER-KRAUai'S 
BEGINNERS' GEBMAN 

€cpe }Iafgaf>e 

The teacher tells the class in English that he (she) is going to - 
talk about the days of th« week in German. Students must - 
have their books closed, bo as to give all their attention to the 
teacher's speaking, and to get their ears accustomed to the 
sounds of the foreign language. 

Begin with the word : Mi^timfl. Lay much stress on it m order 
to impress the students with the uguificance of the conunand. 

Then, while pointing to the respective days on a calendar, - 
pronounce very distinctly and slowly: 

I)le fitbm loge her UBoc&e finb: bar 9Koiitag, ©tenStog, amttmaiS, 
S^DttnecStaa, S^^tag, @onitabenb ober ®am8tag unb bee @onntae. 

This is an opportune time to teach the German sounds con- 
Ifuned in the first sentence (cf. pp. 3-6), [preferably from the 
wilar^ Sound Chart (System Vigtor), $1.—, N. G. Elwert, Mar- 
burg]. It is highly desirable that every t«acher be thoroughly ' 
trtuned m phonetics and sound phy^ology. Every teacher^ 
should not only be able to produce the sounds of the foreign 
language correctly, but should also know how to explun their 
formation. To be sure, most German sounds can be produced 
by the majority of our pupils by mere imitation without phone- 
tic instruction. However, not a few students are tone-deaf^aud 
are unable to produce certtun foreign sounds correctly by imi- 
tation, unless they receive adequate phonetic help from the 
teacher. By means of phonetic training, all children can and 
should acquire from the very outset a correct and good pronun- 
ciation. 

Technical nomenclature should be avoided. All children will ^ 
understand any reference to lips, jaws, tongue, teeth, throat. 
Eb^lain palate (front — hard, back — soft), and vocal chords.^ 

— — yj 
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Pupils oan then ^ipreciate and hear the difference between 
\voiced (vibrating) and voiceless sounds. Bemember: the 
spoken word consists of sounds, not of letters. "-v 

The teacher pronounces, e.g. the sound i by spreading las lips 
widely. This sound, aa every other one, is pointed out on the 
Sound Chart and is repeated by the students both individually 
and m chorus most clearly. Drill upim the sounds of the first 
sentence until the different combinationB are mastered, and uae 
their German names (of. pp. I and 2). Pomt out that each 
vowel may be long or short. Illustrate for { and o. 

f^om the very beginning emphasize the fact that aU front 
and back vowels are pure, especially that e and o should not 
be uttered as dipbthcmgs (not ^, o"), as our pupils will be 
most likely to do. Impress upon them the necesmty that lips, 
tongue, and jaws be kept at perfect rest while {nvnouncing a 
German t or o. For if lips, tongue, or jaws are moved, as is done 
in Eni^ish, immediately another vowel after the e or o is formed, 
so that the result is no longer <me single vowel but a diphthong. 
Yet there are only three diphthongs in the German language: 
ai (written ei or al), oy (written eu or Itu), and au (cf. p. 19). 
{Jreitag serves as illustration in the first case, and ^eutc for the 
second diphthong. 

Explam to the class that the German has no such sound as the 
En^sh ui, which is Inlabial, while the German pnmounces it 
by means of lower lip and upper teeth (i.e. voiced f). £a order 
to produce the oi^-sound (or ai^, u^, aai!^), start with the a and 
ruse the back of the tongue toward the back palate. Do not 
let the pupils substitute ok, where the breath is entirely shiit 
off. Repeat: SBof^e. 

Point out that the German sounds b and fl st'the end of a 
word are pronounced voiceless, i.e. t and k. E.g. fhd), ounb, 
Xaa (also b). (If need be, mention the glottal stop or catch o 
which is peculiar to German before words with an initial vomtL 
It sounds like a cough.) 

D,o,l.«J by Google 
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By thin tinw the individusi pupils and the '>l (v« m chonia ' 
have repeated the names of the d^s of the week, which will 
now be written <m the blackboard. 

The teacher continues, pointing out the actual date on the 



^te lift aWontQfl (or — ). 
aieU^ Zag ift ^te? 9Ba« ift ^te? wiU then be asked l^ the 
teacher slowly and distmctly. Note »y. — This questicm should 
be written on the board with the question mark at the end, bo 
as to bring out tiie new word Sntflt* 
USai l^ bie 9ntlDort? 
$eute ift anontoo, ift bit anttnort 
' Teacher, pointing to a girl in the 6ist row: 
Srltidein SSittfl, twfl {ft morgen? emphaazing the mor to help 
the pupil in the understanding of the new word and also 
p(Hnting to the calendar. 
SRorgm ift S)iaietae will be repeated l^ another student and 
by the whole class. 

It is now the turn of (me of the boys to be called on, so the 
teacher says: 

$err aniDer, uaS tnirit Ubermoreoi fein? 
Drill up<m the so-called Umlaut U as follows: 
Pronounce 1 by spreading your lips widely. All rq>eat. — 
Then the teacher pronounces u by vigorously rounding his lips 
(must be done energetically). All repeat. Teacher continues 
t^ spring: Now we shall retun the position of the tongue (in 
fnmt and tense) for 1, but combme with it the strong rounding 
of lips for u. Hence i : y. Master the sound. 

llie sentence: HbennorBtii tmib SPHtttvo^ \(tii, is being written 
on the board and repeated by teacher and pupils alike. Stress 
lobcb — ftin. 

. Never allow answers to be gjven in one word only, but get -^ 
your class from the vety b^jnning into tha proper habit <tf 
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answering in cranidete Gennan sentences. It will develop 

The unusual word UberUbennoigRt is used in order to have 
questions and answers for all seven days. 

Note and explain: !SEBeI(^ 2j:g (etn), put up one finger; 
tiKl$e 3J1BC (jttxi or more), put up two fingers, XatAta (nuioi) 
— ttitti .;— , Empha^ze unt>. 

^ Again, ®eftem tmr ©onntofl, is written on the blackboard and 
repeated by individuals and class. 

X Have some pupils repeat the teacher's questions so as to 
become accustomed to asking questicms. la the sentence: 
9Iefai, mein $ni, ^te {^ nit^t ^ienStae, foabern Snontas, stress 
the two words ntci^t and fonbtm, in order to make the class grasp 
and understand their meaning. 

Give several additional examples to bring out the full force of 

tricot and fonbem, and call on students for theirs. In order to 

practise the it^-sound in nii^t, start with i and raise the tratA 

tongue toward the front palate. (Avoid isA by having the 

pupils press the tip of the tongue tightly against the lower 

teeth. Avoid ik by having students proloi^ the i and breathe 

.forcibly.) After ascert^ning that the material is properly 

understood by the pupils, the teacher in taking up his own book, 

"~ directs his class to open theirs. The first page of auffld&e 1 

is then read by individual pupils and repeated in chorus (cf. 

pp. 1,2). 

A definite home-assignment for the next recitation woidd be : 

Study pf^ 1, and write the names of the days of the week. 

Form five sentences with ^KUtt, moreen, itbennOEem, seften^ 

Borgtpem. 

Or: write four answers to questions of information, and let 

the supposition be . correct in two of them, e.g. 3ft Vute 

SRontoe? 3a . . ., while in the remaining two the supposed 

informati<m should be wrong, to bring out the use of tlti^ 

andfmtbem. E.g. 3^ ^ute S^ienetae? 9tebi, ..^ 

^le 
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At all times home-work should be a review of class-work, but ' 
riiould aim to develop the pupils in power, independence, aod 
fieedom. 

The next day, the second page of Sufoobe 1 is developed in 
a maimer similar to that of the previous day. 

At first the teacher reviews the fonner work, including home- ^ 
aaaignnient, by uradaaUy enlai%ing the pupils' vocabulary. 

Teacher: Alaffel Wit iufommml (j-ts) fflaS ift ffoAt? 

Class: $ntte ift SMttdtoa. 

Teacher: jtlaffe, fagen @i( rt jufantmenl 



Teacher 1 
ocmtmues:! 



ilBaini war ©onntog? 
%Ba« tDQi eeftem? 
Scl^ Xag tBoc uorgepem? 
SBaS tDor uorDorge^ern? 
SSae ip motaen? 
SBafl tnicb Obcrmargen fein? 

Lidividuals and class answer these or similar questions. Hie -^ 
very freedom of the book lays no restricticm upon the teacher's 
ingenuity in drawing out the students, developing their self- 
activity, and ^ving opportunity for self-expression. 

Teacher: S[<!^tunQl I shall now {^ve you a German proverb 
about morgm. 
3)o« ©pridjiooct t^: SSefftc ffcute ate motflcn. 

The word beffer will easily be understood, as also al9 (final < 
voiceless as in toafl). Tell class that mitial fp (and \Ci are pro- 
nounced like En^h akp {shl). As usual, refer to the Sound 
Chart and drill all the sounds contwned in ©prlddtooct. 

Teacher: Aloffe, aOc lufannnenl ©asm @ie boS @prii|toottt 
Semen eie e«I 

. D,0,l.«JhyGOOglC 
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Tndier: ^M i^ au4 cfai Bvd^ttact mit .moroei": 
m, moreen, nuc ntf^t ^eute, 
t aOe faulen Scute. 
Goflen @le e9 jufonnnai! 
Senien @ie ba« @)]ri(i^iDi)rt mugt 
To explain aHe fmilen Scnte, tell your class: "You are not Isay 
people." 

^tiiL-l*'"^*' ©i(Ilnbiri<^tfmde8eute. 

Or: @{( fhib ni^t faulc Scute, fm^etn fUgiflC Scute 
Teacher: tttU jufommenl ©oflett @ic: 

Stffec ^eutc aK motflcn, unb 
SRorgcn, morgcn, etc. 
Some pupils have spoken in an undertone, so the teacher re- 
sumes: 

ftlafft! @|n:ei!^ ©le loutl 
@ie mUffcn lout unb nl^t leife fpcct^enl 
la order to make the contrast clear, pronounce the word 
loot in a loud voice and leife gently. 

Name three students who are inclined to speak loud and three 
others who speak rather low. 

Teacher: Staxl ftiticgt lout. 

Jtlaffel SBie fpiid^ Aail? 
Class: jtorl fprlc^t lout unb nii^ letfe. 
Teacher: gti^ fptic^t loutei. 

Alaffe! SQle fptid^t Sti^? 
Class:' Sri^ fptit^t Imitcc ale Stud. 
Teacher: $ebiric^ fpri^t am loutepou 
SBie Dnric^ $ehtr{i$? 
Give the same or a similar drill upon leife, Icifer, am Ictfeptn. 
Assodate from the very out«et the adjective with its (q^KNote, 
e.g. foul — fUifitu, lout — lelfe. Practise I and t as d£Dtat sounds. 
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Ekdi Suffldk in BsaHnniBs' Gdbiun consists of a text 
proper, exercises thereon, and granunatic-stylistic material. 
The latter is uHually called Note and is placed at the end of 
the Stufgobe. The granimar-work for the various lesBons is listed 
fm pp. xi to xiii. 

It is stnm^y ui^ed that every teacher familiarize tmnself in -^ 
the beginning vitb the mechanism of the book, and study care- 
fully its Preface. 

The main purpose of the Note in ZCufgabe 1 is to show that in 
Getnum there are three different articles indicative of the gender 
of nouns. After the pupils have read and repeated the first 
lesson, draw their attention to all the nouns. They will discover 
the fact that all German nouns are always capitalized (cf. 
p. 11). The students, when properly directed, will make their 
own observations and rejoice in their discoveries. 

As home-work for the next recitation, assign about the fd- 
lowing: 

Menorise two Qennan proveriM and write them from mem^ 
ory, and 

Write in short sentences four German nouns wi£h the articta 
txr, four with bie, and two with baS. 
£.g. ba $trc ift fteigie; bet anontofl nnb ber Zilenetaa fbib 
Zag/t bei SSo<^; ble Alaffe ift foul; bie SInttDott ift 
leife; bas Srttulein f))rld(it lout, etc. 

By dividing Hufgobe 1 into two lessons, the teacher can see 
that Sbtfflobe and recUaiion are not identical. Generally, at.^ 
least at the start where we should go very slowly and with 
great care, three recitations will be required for each Hufen^e. 
However, no definite rule can be given for every class, as qualityr^ 
age, cue, previous truning, nationality, length of periods and of 
curriculum must be potent factors in determining the rate of 
progresB. But lay a firm foundation on which you can build^ 
■olidly. Let Epeecb come first, thm the printed and written^ 

Cocwic 
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^'work. Practise concert-work (or wn^gO, so as to draw the 
whole class mto partidpati<Hi for every minute of instrocticaL 
^ This IB especially valuable ia large classes so as to reach er^y 
^ one, at least collectively. It brings about solidarity and enthu- 
y siasm, when properly controlled. Make constant use of illustra- 
tive material and approach every problem from the viewpTODt 
of the learner. 

^meite 2Iufgahe 
Teacher enters by saying: ®ut«t "Xa.^, JttafTet 
Let pupils respond by: ©uten 2^g, ^trr (Srltulebi) 3E.t 
Teacher: 3^ bieS anfaobe cin8? 3fl bie« Sutton efarf? 

Pupil or Class: Slein, $«c (Stttulem) "JU, bie« tp ni(^t %if« 

01^ cin8, f onbetn flufflobe jtoet , 
Review previous lesson by various questions: 
Sa« ift ^tt? 
XBa« bMt seftcm? etc. 
Teacher: SSie bUk Xofle ^t bte SSo^? 

Piqnl, then Class: ^e SBih^ ^ ficben Sage. 
Teacher: SEQcI^eS ftnb bit fitbm %o.^t bet SSo^e? ^ 

antDwrt: 3)ie ftebm Xofle ber SSod^ flnb: btx aRontog,' 

etc. 
Class repeats all individual answers by responding to: 9tiMi^ 
chtnuilt 
Teacher: SSit Uiele Xofic flnb ht bee SJik^? After 

the correct answer: 
Teacher: SBie Dlele %a^ ma^ obcr Mlben Ut SJo^? 

Write the four answers on the blackboard and have students 
tell you the gender of the noun bk SBo^e, Let them tell you 
what the four noun forms repres^it, whether the noun ia changed 
in the angular, what two forms of ble are used, and where. Al- 
most tmconsdously, l:^ s^ii^ the same thing over in different 
* Cf . W. E., Gmnan iSonys, Scriboen, 1914. 
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ways, the students have thus learned the declensioii of a tend' 
nine noun preceded by its definite article in the singular. 

Then teacher continues: 

Snontag ift ein Xag. Stress ein and use fingers as counters to 
bring out 1 to 7. Write the numerals on the board and 
stress Diet. 

anontag unb 3)lenetag ftnb getti Za%t. 

Have pupils form, orally and in writing, five other sentences 
like the last i^ven and ask them: What word will you add in 
each s^itence? And: What word will you change in each one? 

In the same manner, develop ba erftc to bet ftebte unb le^te by 



X)ei maatoi ift bet erfte 3;a0 ber SBo^, etc. 
Class repeats all sentences. 
Questions by teacher or pupils would then follow: 

«6a« tp SWontoB? SBa6 ift SJtenStaa? etc. 

SBetc^ Sofl ift ber brittt Safl ber iffioi^e? etc. 

SSeldM i\t ber te^te Xa^ in bee 93«^? 

mai wat eeftmt? 
SDit antooit ift: ©eftem Wat SWontag, ber ecfte log bee SSJoc&e, etc 

SBa« war botfleftem? SBotDorfleftem? 

3EBtt8 wlcb raorflen febt? tibermorgen? 
Teacher walks along a row of desks and says: 

2)afl ift eine SRei^ ober eine ©ruppe. Do« ift bie erfte SRe^ ober 
ble erfte @ru)>)K. 
Pointing to the next row: 

^« ip auc^ eine ^af)t obei ©luWe. 3)aS ift bie jtoette ?iei^ 
obex ble iUeite @nit))K. 
Have pupils rise and point to the rows while saying: 

<S)ai ift ble erfte Slei^ (@nit))K). 

^9 ift bie }tDelte iRel^, etc. 

^e ift eine 9ieit)e. 

mta ftnb jtoel (bni, etc.) Vid^ (®ru)>pen). 

j„y Google 
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Teacher then puts on the blackboard 
2 16 
13 5 7 
PcHnting to the upper line, teacher obys: 
VM fhtb eerabe 3a^» 
to the lower: ^ „ „ . c -. -. 

ba8 fhib uneeiabe ^odl^n. 

Home-work: Study p. 9 and half of p. 10. 

Write: ba8 ift cine {Rei^, baS (tnb }Ue{ IRei^ etc 

ini ift bit etfte ^iijjpe, etc. 

In the following redtati<m, review as usual the preceding 
work. Use the word gut when a pupil answera w^, and finally 
fl^: 

Snbe gut, aOefl gut 
Ask: Have we a dmilar proverb in Ekig^shT 
Wi ift has beutf^t ©firid^lDoct? 
Semm @it ei ouStDenbtgl 
<£rft bie flvbtit, baim bad ®)iieL 
S)ad ift aud^ ein ©tirictitDort; bofl finb jtoei @)irii$toOrttc. 
In teaching the Umlaut 9, b^pn by pronouncing the pure vowel 
c, infiifiting upon a high front position of the tongue. Pronounce 

by a vigorous roundii^ of the lips. Then retain the position 
of the tongue for t, but round nmultaneoualy the Ups for o. 
Hence e: e. 

Since the adjective gut is undeiHtood, its oppomte can eamly 
be made clear by saying: fi^Iedgt \\t: nii^t gut E.g. ftlaffel @ie 
Pnb gut, ©ie fhtb nt^t f^Ui^l 

1 @it arbritm gut, unb ftilelm nid^, will then be graiqied and make 
clear the meaning of the last proverb. 

Teacher can dwell upon it thus; 

2Sa8 fonnnt erft unb nxis fonnnt bann? 

SBaim fomntt bie Si^it? Unbbonn? 
Teacher proceeds : Since you have learned and WOTked so well, 
ice if you can say a little poem about our good work. He ai^: 
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Wmm (take) benn ftif^ bU %tHt ntf 
an ben SBtrreltogm, 

Unb bu wirft, iH) iwtte brauf (I bet on it), 
^zof)ea ©onntas ^aben. 
Which words do you not know? 

Do you understand frifi^? Of course you do (opposite miibe). 
Xto^tagen? aRontag i^ ein ZBeileltaQ ober mattat, 
IDiendtos au^, etc. 
aber ©onntae ift (tin SSJerftafl. 
Do you now know what SBetfeltag ia? Certainly. 
aOt Zasf aaitx ©onntag 0nb Skrftage. 
I$io^? @ic finb frafi unb nid^t traurig; @l< la^en. 
All students -mH now understand the poem which of course 
will l>e memorized. Lay great stress on accurate memory 
work, but by no means neglect the developm^it of reasoning 
power. 

Summarize the work of Sufgofie 2 by repeating the declension ■ 
of ble SSod^ in the singular. 
From now on, written home-work is almost invariably definite. ^ 
Pu|uls bring their own sentences for the work listed, u^a^'' 
the vocabulary acquired in their lessons. 

E.g. p. 11 , top, reads : Decline : bie aufflolie, etc. The nouns 
mentioned should follow the type of bie SQo(!^ or ble 
atbdt 
E.g. Norn. 3He JClaffe ift fleigis (fprlc^t lout). 
Gen. S)it 3(cbrit bei Alaffe ift gut. 
Dot. ^ bee Jtlaffe finb filnf ©nuipen. 
Ace S)u toicft motgcn bie beutfd^ Alaffe ^aben. 
In inffla t -i n g upon complete sent^ices for aU work in G^man, -^ 
r^it habits of expresmon are not only formed, but become fixed. 
Greatest care is to be taken to insure correct prraiunciatioa and '- 
intonation at all timee. 
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Zhritte Zlnfsa&e 

Review preceding work: ttie Sage bei SSix^, ©prtt^tndrtn, 
short poem, declensioti of bit 8!Six^ in sentences, etc. Then 
the teacher develops the new work and tells the class that he 
will talk about the months of the year in German. 

JFIaffc! ac^tiDifl! @rini @ie aufmerrfmnl 

By way of explanatifm he adds: ,@rien @ie aufmerCfant" i^ 
ba^elbe brie ^^intian." 

@te mftffen aufmetffam fein, nu^t unaufmerfTaml 

S)ie XQo^ Int fieben ^oe; "btt 

Xue ^afyc ^t jnsif SRonate (use calendar and fingers). 

JQKe oiele 3}tomtt fyA ba« 3a^r? Ift bte gittQe. 

After frequent repetition: ^9 Qalfc fyA gtodlf donate, the 
teacher continues: 

S)ie jnSIf aRonate bee 3a^ fmb: bcr 3aniaar, etc 

HBtlt^ linb bie jtodlf anonate bee ^iafyM? ift bie Scofle. Slntuortl 
Class answers. 

3n bent 3a^ finb juaif SItonate. 

SSie Diele aRmub Flnb in bent 3a^i? SBaS ift bte antuort? SId^ 
einrnolt 

3tDaif SRoitate (ina(^) bilben bae 3a^, ip bte Sfntuoct 

Wi Utele 3)!onate bilben bas 3a^? ©pttifoi @ie lout! 
"^ Use German as much as possible in your class-directionB in 
order to create and maint^ a German atmosphere. 

Write the four answers on the board and proceed in the same 
way as outlined in the preceding ilufgabe with the additionid 
numerals, both cardinals and ordinals, S to 12. Add: !DaS 3al|t 
ift tang, nbet ber lofl ip fuij. 

Now who knows a little poem in EngUsh about the months? 
I'll tell it to you in German (or better: ^e^t fage ic^ 3^nen einen 
S3eteilbetbteanonate): 

a^reifiifl lafle ffot 9li)Bentber, etc. 

SJleber^olen @ie basi 'Slo^Amnai J\ 
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3e4t ff^rellie ^ bae an bU Sofel (points to blackboard). 
Sufpaffenl @it mfiffm ba8 ausmenbio lernml 
■' Sefen @ie te an bn Xofell 

Let all participate, but catch mispronuuciatioiis and have 
than corrected. 

Erase what ia written on the blackboard. Distribute paper 
and say: 
3^t biftieie id) 3^ncn ben ^a8, ober l^ iAt 3l|nen etn 1SMtat\ 

©i^rtiben ©ie! 
St^tungl Shin fage (eebe) Idd 3^nm einen Secfl bom Stprtl. ©ie 
nUlffen bad ouenxnbtg lemtn: 
?qn:tl!aimll 
S)et Jwig ni(i6t/ BWB w toitt. 

©OQen ©it e8 audd! ^oi) cimnoll KUt jufammcnl The little 
rime was choaat to bring out the accent in Stirll on the last 
syllable (cf. Jtuguft). Explain Mtig by saying: ^d^ nxig, rt ift 
IfKUte SDHtt»ix% (or whatever day it may be). 
Slo^rinmol: 

mtldje SKonate ^obm brriglfl loflt? i 
Skl(!^ tiaben ebumbbietgtg? 
iiBte viele Za^t l^t bee gebtuoi? 

$affen ©ie gut aufi SGStebet^oIuna: 

2)aS SafiT ^t jmsif SRonate, 
bie SWonate be« 3b6w« finb: — 
in bem Qatft ftnb jmiitf SRonate, wA 
jUSlf SDlmmte ntat^n baft 3a[)c. 

Let the students, as in all phases of the work, do some 'bot--^ 
ianuii^.' Ask about the gender of baS 3afyc, about the accusa- 
tive aii^ulftr of feminine and neuter nouns as to formation, 
^them observe the genitive-ending. Contrast in sentences 
lave cases of ble So(^ and bafl ^afyc. 

>Gi.H)'^le 
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Point to 8 BtudioUfl girl and say: 

t)a9 Stltulein [entt gut S)mtf4 
Afik if bo8 in that case Is the natural or the grammatical 
gender? What concludon do you draw? 
Asaignment of home-work is again specific on p. 13, top: 
Decline, orally and in writing, in ori^nal sentences after the 
type of ia9 Qa^v and ia9 @p(el: hai ^t&vlAn, etc. 
E^g. N. tMi @))ti(^)DOit ift fur} unb nii^t Ions. 
G. £«« enbe bes ©t)ric6»oite« ift: ba« @pld. 
D. 3n bent ©priii^Wort lemen wtr rt. 
A. ©te fd^ben baS ©im^tvort oufllvenblfl. 

Pierte Zfufgabe 

A lesson on the seasons to be presented similarly to the two 
preceding ones. Its purpose from a grammatical view-point, 
is to bring out inductively the decIen«on of bet ^ttb% of a ma»- 
culine noun in the Angular number. By comparing the declen- 
sion of ber ^bft with bie SSix^ and ba0 3a^, the students will 
conclude that a masculine noun in the rai^ular coincides with 
a neuter noun in the genitive and dative cases, but not in the 
accusative. From bet ^e, ber SDlontafl, bee 3imuiit, ber giU^ 
Ittifl, they will infer that the glider of the names of days, months, 
and seasons are masculine in German and require the definite 
article; cf. p. 17. 

Have pupils memorize the poem on the seasons. In^t on 
perfect mastery of the words, accurate pronunciation and in- 
tonation. Word formation is receiving from now on great at- 
tention. A study in word compodtion and word analysis — 
and German lends itself singularly well to it — will build up the 
student's vocabulary in an interestu^ manner and make for 
future independence of the dictionary. 

Home-work, especially written work: p. 15: ^^ 

Declenaon in sentences of bee Xag, etc, ^V 

i„yGt)(.5'^le 
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E.g. N. £)cr @art«t ^t bitle JBImnen. 
0. Sie Srtbi^te iM fattens Tuib eut 
i). 3it ion ®orten finb Stmbex. 
A. Sir ^ben l^ier ben @a[t«u 

janfte 2tuf9a&e 
After the previous work has been reviewed with special em- 
phasis upon the poem on the seasons, the teacher begins: 
Si^tung! ^tt nxibe ti^ ^^nm me^t bon ben ^aticeSjeiten fagen: 
(S8 ift fait im ffijlntet (nic^t toarm). ffis friert, unb e8 fdfmelt oft. 
3)ec SBinter Ift ein armer SWonn (er ift nlt^t reti^). ffit briiifll 
feint (nit^t) %)Iunien unb leine JlfrUt^te, ete. 
Afi always, speak slowly and distinctly. Repeat, if necessary, '' 
and have pupils repeat sentence by s^iteuce. Each thought- ■- 
unit may immediately be used for question and answer. 
E.g. SBie ift ti im Sinter? ma9 tut t9 tm SStntet? 

So8 ift ber ©inter? SBaa brinflt et, unb tea* brinflt er 

nld^tP 
3n meldder ^a^tesjat fllbt a Uim Slumen? 
Smtn ift ts fait, friert unb f(^t e«? 
ffiorum friert e»? SHe antwort ift: 
(£« fcitrt, tDcil eft fait ift 
In this way introduce and treat each season m tmn, empha* 
siiing (unconsciously to class) Inverted Order. Also introduce 
simple questions to which the answer will be ffveu in dependent 
clauses. 

E.g. ajJarum friert e8? 

aSonn ift eft fc^ttn?— ISft ift f^bn, toenn bie ©onne l^K 
fd^eint. 
A definite blackboard-drill upon word order should now be ^ 
l^ven by the teacher. 

E.g. 1. ISft ift fait im Sinter. (Normal.) 
2. ffiflit ift eft im Sinter, l /t„„„j.^ \ 

T.iy Google 
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Let the students tell you what sort of sentences l^e above 
are. Let them find out the essential sinularity between 1, 2, and 
3 aa far as the portion of the verb is concerned and the main 
differcaice between them regardii^ the initial element. 
Another illustration: 

I. (£9 ift mllb bit SrttWina (« ift hn grtt^fiiifl milb). 
Agfun, let a different member of the sentence b^in the as- 
eertion: 

II. 5WiIb ift e« tm Srii^ItnB. Cber: 
lU. ^ Sibling ift rt milb. 

' Inversion wiU qwckly seem a perfectly natural thing. 

' Now say, and write on the board: 

€« ift fi^iin, tvenn bit i^oime ^K ft^tnt | 
e« ift fd^Sn, mell bte ©onne ^K fi^int 

Ask what kind of eentences the above are, and irfiat sort of 
second clause they contain. Let the pupils separate the com- 
plex sentences into two simple sentences, i.e. 
(£fl ift fc^tln. ^te @oime f(Hnt ^n. 

Then let them combine the preceding simple sentences 1 and 
I ULto one complex sentence by u^ng tDd^cmb (while) : 
& ift Mt im SBinter, tDfil^tenb t» hn StttJ^Iing milb ift 

Transpo^tion will be robbed of its homos when once ex- 
plained in this way. 

Have the students note that the German always tises a 
oonmia before (and after) a dependent clause. 

Written home-work as practice on word order: 

Hewrite the thirteen lines of text on p. 16: 

1. by interchan^i^ the normal and the inverted order; 

2. by combinii^ simple sentences into complex tmes, and 

resolvii^ complex sentences (lines 11 and 12) into 
ample <mes. 
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The Siet recastii^ would read: 
^a(t ift e« hit SBtnter (tm SBmter ift ti tail). €« friert, unb oft 

f^iutt ed. 
(Sin ttnnec 9Wotm ift ber SBinter. Stint SBIumen unb Srtti^te 
Mnflt er, ober ftoH Spiel brinflt tt. 3)a« Snbe be« 3abce« 
ift ber aSinter. 
IS« ift ntUb tm Sril^Itnfl. 3fm gcUblinfl ift e« f^flner aW im 
ilBiiiter, etc. 
The second ver»on would show the following: 

(£« ift fait im SBintet, iveil ei friert imb ee oft fi^ndt. t)tx 
SBinttr Ift etn armer fSJlann, roetl et fcine Slumen unb feint 

grttt^te brinflt, roo^I ober fro^e ©piel. 

3>r ©ommer ift rei($, loeil er un8 uiele SSIunten unb Srttii&te 

brinflt.— 
Qm ©erbft ift e8 fU^I, n«U ble 2uft fU^t ift. «« ift fi^iin. S)ic 
@onne fd^tnt. I£d reenet oft. :^te @onite [(^eint ntt^t. SQenn 

bie ©onne nicftt frifeelnt, (bann) ift efl fc6lei5te« SBetter. 

' In the next recitation, after s thorough drill upon the seasons 
and word order, take up the poem by HofFmann von Faller»> 
leben. Speak line for line and let students repeat each. With 
open books have pupils recast the poem into prose, changing 
the order of words as is necessary. 

I The new proverb on p. 17 will also be memorized. Then let 
the students collect all impersonal verbs, mentioning their place 
of first occurrence. After the hat has been completed, the 
teacher will acdc: 

SBo 1}aim loir „e» friert" aelemt? antmort: 
SBir l^ben „e« friert" eelemt in: 3m SDJinter, roenn t8 frierCe)t; 
etc. 
It is very unportant that the pupils' vocabulary should be. 
gradually enlarged, be kept alive, and grammar exercises and 
vocabulary be interrelated.' 

>'E!zamine in this connection Walter-Krause'a Pint German Reader, 
CUrlM Scribner'a Sons, New York, 1913, and Oral German, 1916. 

^le 
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From the sratences like: S)er ©omtnec i\l rd4, 
ble Suft Ift ttt^l. 
ba» XBettn ift f^k^t, 
the students can infer that predicative adjectives in Gemum 
are invariable in form; cf. p. 17 (and 16). 
Suitable written home-work would be : 

Rewrite in ordinary prose the last poem learned, and write 
five sentences, each with an impersonal verb expreaaiiig a 

phenomenon of nature. 

Slufeabe 6-16 are in all essential points of treatment similar 
to auffiabe 1-5. 

, German becomes more and more the language of the class- 
room so that the use of English ia restricted to a ininimum. 
\German is taught directly by a direct appeal to the pupil's ear, 
mind, and heart. 
Written home-work on Kufaobe 6: 
Answer the questions on p. 18, foot, and p. 19, top. 
Written assignment on Slufdabc 7: 
Decline in original sentences the three expressiiHia ^ven cn 

p. 21, foot, 
aufeobe 8: 
Add in detail the five columns of ^^uree on p. 24; answer 

minutely (p. 25) $42.30-M. 7 
Conjugate with your own adjectives: 1$ Hn — . 
Or; affirmatively, negatively, intem^atively, interrogative- 
- negatively (bu lilft nl{l(|t, etc.). 

Slufgabe 9-15 have definite home-work, orally and in writit^, 
clearly stated. 

For aufflobe 13-15, for the plural of nouns, follow the same 
mode of procedure as for the singular. 

The Genitive is best illustrated with assertions of color, SBe, 
form, or age, etc. 

For the Dative have the most common prepo^tioDB used, or 
let it appear as the indirect object. 
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The Accusative ib easily illustrated with any tnuimtiTe verb.. 

Written home-work on Stufsabe 16 would be: 

Answer all the questions on p. 42. 

SufgoEic 17 and 18 show the method of treating a lyric: ISAt 
Sorclri. 

WrittenasEdgnmenton![itfgii6el7:$eiiirl$$efate8Se&«t(p.4S). ' 

Sufoabe 18: 3ti^t be« Stebcfl: tAt Sorelet (pp. 45 and 46). 

SufQatie 19-21 illuBtrate the series-method idea (Gouiu) witb 
q)ecial empluras on the verb. Here again 'living grammar'/^ 
should be the keyword. By a series of actions performed or 
ima^ned by one 'pupil or by several the complete conjugation, 
st first in the present t^ise — afterwards in all tenses — can 
eafflly be mastered. If students can readily use, e.g. i(^ fe^ m\^ 
auf meinen $Ia^, bu fe^ bid^ ouf behten $Io^ etc., loir fe^ un0 mif 
mtfne ^Ut^ etc., or: auf meinen $Io^ \e^ i(S) mt^, bu Ht blc^ nit^ 
mtf beinen $Ia^, fe^t er \ii) mtf feinen $Ialj? etc., teachers feel as- 
sured that these various forms have become part and parcel of 
their working material. 

H<nne48fflgnment is indicated by: ffontugiereit @[e (ntttnbli^ 
nnb f(^riftU($)! 

B^pnnii^ with aufgobe 22 to the last Slufgobe, the teacher's 
problem in developing and assigning a lesson is much simpler 
than in the first twenty-one Sufsaben, as all work centers around 
a reading text (excepting Stufgabf 30) which is to be presented 
by the living voice of the teacher while the pupils have their 
books closed (cf. Preface, p. vii). The reading matter is the ^ 
basis of t^e whole system of teachii^, of grammar, of written 
work. Accentuate the stylistic, habit-formit^ qualities of ^ 
German in your teaching. — After aufgobe 30, make the most 
of the so-called sliding synopda. By that we mean change of 
person (number) for each of the six tenses of the mdicative or 
mibjimctive, both active and passive. Preferably use the perfect 
conditional in lieu of the future perfect, as the latter is scarcely 
ever used in common speech, while the former by an additional 
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conditional clause may readily be converted into a complete 
hypothetical sentence; cf. p. 81. 
Ab varianta, practise: 

i<^ fc^reitie imihe beutfc!^ Slufgabe; 
liu l^riebft nic^t beine beutf(^ Sufgalie; 
lolrb er fetne beutf^ aufgabf fc^reibm? etc 
Or: bu f^tbft beine beutfd&e auffiQbe; 
aieft) 
ec [cMeb f«ne beutfd^ Suffloftt; 
tDtr nwrben intfert bmtfi^ Sufgoben fi$ni6en, etc. 
SJuffloBe 31-35 are illustrative of the declension of the attrib- 
utive adjective, which ia for most students the crux of German 
grammar. Let the pupils by use of examples clearly understand 
the fact that either the adjective or the preceding element must 
dhow the gender, number, and case of the foUowii:^ noun which 
it modifies; cf. p. 93. 

Stufflobe 36-46 are lessons on the compound verbs, subjunc- 
tive mood, modal auxiliaries, and passive voice. Make the 
most of reproduction of the text orally and in writb^. Foster 
ori^nality of expression by letting the students use synonyms 
and paraphrases. Lesson 46 is rather difficult, and may be 
omitted at the discretion of the teacher. 
In conclusiou, remember our motto: 

„Wlefyc Steube on ber ©^ule.* 
"^ Beodtnebs' Geruan should be regarded merely as a frame 
in the limits of which any teacher ciui exercise all pos^ble 
'..initiative and freedom. After a thorough completion of our 
book, which satisfies all the grammar requirements of the Ele- 
mentary (two years) German Course, the students will be well ' 
equipped really to read and to appreciate some of the foreign 
Uterature, as well as to study sympathetically and intelligently 
the German people.* 

I For tJie history and present Btatus of modern language instnictioQ, 
consult: G. H. HtmdBchin, The Teachinff of Modem Languaget in Ihe UnUtd 
States. U. S. Bureau of Education, Builetin, 1913, No. 3. Waabingttni, 
Qovenuueiit Piinting Office. 
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WHY THE DIRECT METHOD FOR A MODERN 
LANGUAGE?' 

"quodsqde tandem" 

Before takbg up the subject in detail, we must agree on two 
points: (1) on the fundamental principle, and (2) on the aim 
<rf the direct method. JTo state the two issues briefly, yet cleady, 
we may safely say: /The direct method im^ies a direct appeal ■- 
to the learner througE'the foreign language^that is, it teaches 
the language, and not merely about the language, as is done by 
^m indirect procedure. The ^iig^of the reform method is: 
\Reading ability developed by means of oral facility. In thiS > 
wise both aspects of language, the literary and the spoken, are 
considere<lijTo make my position perfectly clear, I shall 
enunciate once more the five cardinal points in the reform of 
modem language teachingilTe., insistence upon good pronun- 
ciation, oral work, inductive teaching of gnunmar, real reading, 
and so-called realien^ Gjuld you, indeed, conceive of effective 
modem language instruction if the teachers were not to lay 
great stress upon accuracy of pronunciation, if they should not 
vitalize and vivify their teaching by work in speaking, if they 
were not to bring their pupils into possession of usable gram- 
matical facts, if their students could not read without translat- 
ing, and if the foreign nation, through a study of its literature, 
of its people and its customs, were not to be brought into sym* 

' Fsptr read at the Modem Language Section of the Michigan State 
Teachers' Ajssociation, Anntiol Meeting, in Saginaw, October 29, 1915. 
Cf. Eduoatumai Beoiew, March, 1916. 
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pathetic view and appreciation ? In short, not the dead letter 
but the living word must be placed in the foreground of modem 
language instruction. 

To show you the dire need for a reform in modem language 
teaching, I cannot do better than quote a paragraph on modem 
languages fnHn the Atinwil Report of the Frcsideat of Columbia 

■^ University, 1914. Dr. Butler writes there as follows: ' "Elab- 
orate arguments are made by men of wei^t and of authority 
to the effect that the ability to speak French and to speak Ger- 
man is much less important than the ability to read those lan- 
guages and the possession of some generjil knowled^ of their 
^literatures. This is a sadly perverted point of view. The nura 
who is able to read a page of Taine, or perhaps (rf Anatole 
France, and who finds hini^elf in a French business-house or a 
French drawing-room without the ability to express his wants 
or his thou^t in a ^ngle well-formed- and intelli^ble sentence, 
feels like a fool, and he deserves to feel like a fool. The man 
who cannot speak and write French and German does not 
know French and German, and it is sheer nonsense to suppose 
that this lack of ability to use a great educational instrument 
and a vitally important tool in business and social intercourse 
is compensated for by a more or less superficial knowledge of 
the classic literature of the French and German peoples or by 
the capacity to read a French or Gennan book with more or 
less constant dependence upon the dictionary. Indeed, it 
would be highly advantageous if all instraction in the French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian languages and literatures were con- 
ducted in those languages after the first year of college work m 

' them. The asphyxiation of Greek and Latin as school and col- 
lege subjects which began a generation ago was in no small 
part due to the industrious but misguided efforts of school and 
college teachers of those subjects. It would be in the highest 
degree deplorable if the modem European languages were to 
suffer a similar fate and for a like reason." * 

yGcKi'^le 
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Freadent Butler again voices a similar opinion in tlie Nev 
York Timsa of Sunday, July 25, 1915, when he asserts: "Our 
secondary schools are particularly weak in general history and 
in English histray, and in practical instruction in French, 
Spanish, and German. . . . College admission examinations 
show that secondary school teaching in the modem European 
tallages is punfully ineffident. There should be no trouble 
ia teaching a pupil (rf hif^ school age to read, to write, and to 
speak furly well at least one of these languages. Too often, 
unfortunatdy, nothing of this kind is accomplished, although 
the time devoted to Freuch and German is not inconsider- 
able." 

If you think that Fre^dent Butler is too hard on us, let us 
listen to what a European scholar of international repute has 
to say on this question. Froieaaor A. Rambeau of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, who taught in this country for many years, 
writes in Die Neueren Sprachen, June, 1915, on modem lan- 
guage teaching in America as translated: 

"The so-called scientific method, as this worthless method 
was proudly named, gradually sprang up in the colleges and 
then in the hi^ schools and schools that prepare for the col- 
lege entrance examinations. It rose to high honors when 
Americwi teachers in large niunbers took over the modem lan- 
guage instruction in those institutions, without having mastered 
in any way the foreign languages orally and in writing. These 
teadiers looked down with contempt upon the achievements. 
of foreign ' SprachmeiateT.' Soon even foreign-bom teachers, • 
vihea they understood English somewhat, began to adapt them- 
selves to this s gentific method, i . e.\ translating, reading, trans- \. 
lating, a little grammar, and i^ain transIatingTJ They likewise 
wished to instmct scientifically and felt themselves in this wise 
to be able best to satisfy the requirements of entrance and final 
examinations with their notorious, long examination papers. 

" In this procedure there have appeared in modem language 

Cookie 
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teadiing marvelously strange phenomena, whi<ji affect tlie 
visiting philologist and the educated foreigner who listens to 
class instruction in his mother tongue both tragically and com- 
ically. But there have always been praiseworthy exceptions 
among the native-bom as well as the fordgn-bom modem lan- 
guage teachers." 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is high time for us to act. Self- 
complacency has no justification in our ranks: the evidence is 
against us. Olympian academic aloofoess is altogether out of 
place. But, fortunately, the ambitious teacher need not be 
fearful of the future of modem language instmction in this 
country. Just two things must be done {JQrst of all, he must be, 
or become, master of the subject, and, secondly, he must teach 
German and French as living language^ My first admonition 
is to you teadiers, the second is in behalf of our pupils. The 
-direct system can serve the two purposes effectively: it brings 
,forth a highly gratifying reaction both upon the teachers and 
upon the students. For that we have experimental data — as 
the psychologist would say. The s<^olariy conscience of the 
teachers is appealed to, as is also the psychology of those taught. 
. Do not think that I am holding up before you a cheap panacea 
as a violent partisan in the reform of modem language teaching. 
I am not an efficiency expert, though an advocate of expertness 
in education, ^ut it is tme that a direct-method procedure 
demands more of a teacher than the traditional grammar- 
translation mod^ It will cause him to seek and to make im- 
provement m conformity with the greater demands made upcoi 
him. This is no revolutionary change, but rather an evolu- 
tionary one, and absolutely imperative. The pupils, on theN 
other hand, will then be truly taught, directed by real, live ' 
liteachers instead of having to submit to detectives who hear 
flessons to catch culprits. The most important factor iu the 
/class-room will be t^ gain in inspiration, attenti(Hi, interest, 
f effort, and results. rThe multiple sense appeal draws into opera- 

' Cbcwie 
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tion all'the faculties needed for a real acquisidon of a language. 
Hearing, speaking, reading, and writing, all will have their place 
and ail will contribute to the idtimate goal of learning the lan- 
guage^ Literary reading, so frequently a farce, will then be- 
coTae a living reality, and a new worid will be opened to eager 
students. My purpose here to-day is not unduly to extol or 
to magnify one particular device or system, but rather to stress 
the Direct Principle as Professor Hermann Almstedt has aptly 
chosen to call it, in MmuUsk^fiiT deviache Sprache wid PSda- 
ffogik, March, 1915. 

Through long experience and close comradeship with Dr. 
Max Walter, I have become a firm believer in the direct prin- 
dple, which, while intangible, permits of improvement and en- 
richment in its application. I, therefore, respectfully main- 
tain that there are some fundamentals that ou^t to be fol- 
lowed everywhere, Tliat is my conception of method, that it 
shows us the way, according to its etymoli^. For reaching 
the goal most effectively we need devices which, however, are 
our personal property, arising primarily from our own idiosyn-' 
craves, [jievices, therefore, are wholly subjective, but a method,^ 
as principle, is above the individual in its impersonalityj When, 
then. Professor Charles H. Judd, in his most recent book. Psy- 
chology of High School Svbjeds, Ginn, 1615, asserts that "th^e 
is no ^ngle b^t method of teaching foreign (modem) languages " 
(for high schools), I protest it as an unproved assumption. I 
do this all the more cheerfully as the same psycbolo^st in the 
preceding section speaks as follows: "Those who would teach i 
students to master a language and have much time for instmc- I 
tion, tend toward the direct method. Those who are interested 
in the scientific (?) study of language emphasize analytical dis- 
cus^ons and are skeptical of the direct method." The whole 
discusaon of Professor Judd hinges upon these points: (1) The 
age of the pupils; (2) the length of ^e course; (3) the aim m 
view; (4) the preparation of the teacher. Judd would, I feel 

I 
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certun, recomm^d a direct method if a utiaf actory unif onni^ 

, 1 in these four matters could be assured. 

' But do these conditions not already prevail homogeneoualyT 

Our high school beginners in a foreign language are usually 
from 13 to 14 years of age, hence comparatively young. TTiey 
usually receive three or four years of training in the subject, 
which b a comparatively long period. The aim as stated be- 
fore, is universally acknowledged to be a real reading knowl- 
edge, and the teachers, at least in the larger dties, are fairly 
well and uniformly prepared. |Why should we anyway at- 
tempt to teach a modem language if we did not hope to have 
our pupils obtain a certain mastery in it? In fact, if teacjung 
by the direct method did not accomplish anything else thaa 
infuse life in its various phases into a class-room as opposed to 
the dead formalism of the old school, even on that ground alone 
I should ui^its adoption or, at least, an honest, gradually ex- 
tended triaLj A plea for laisaez'jaire with its indifference, for 
superficiality with its ^pshodness, for vacillation, will never 
bring about a reform. We cannot solve a problem by waiting 
'* but by attacking it. The old Report of the Conmiittee of 
Twelve has been revised by a new N. E. A. Committee of 
' Twelve. In this, a dijpct method is held up as the one to fol- 

,j' low in high sdiools. ^he reform in modem languages, started 
thirty-three years ago, has come to stay, because it is sound, 
truly scientific^ To make it a complete success eveiywhere in 
this country, we teachers must be the first ones to adapt our^ 
selves to the new order. The adjustment to our new envirwi- 
ment must come essentially from within and not from without. 
We should gladly avail ourselves of the many unusual oppor- 
tunities here at hand, in order to perfect oursdves more and 
more. Need I mention the various summer schools, the nimier- 
ous profes^onal journals, the new practical pubhcations? I 
forbear. 
In the State of New York, the Department of Education is 

' Cocwic 
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contimiany workup on the problem of how to raise the effiaency 
of teachers. Id fact, the State Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John H. li^ey, has taken a personal initiative in this im- 
portant field of modem languages. We have, as you undoubt- 
edly know, a highly centraJized educational system.' To Dr. 
William R. Price ~are due in a large measure the immense im- 
provements that have taken place of late in the instruction and 
in the examinations of modem languages. The most recent 
plan of the University of the State of New York is for the ac- 
crediting of teachers for the approval of oral work in modem 
languages. No doubt, you are familiar with the fact that the 
instructors of German, French, and Spanish have the privilege 
of granting certificates for oral work to their pupils as a part 
of the written Regents' tests, at the end of the second, of the 
third, and of the fourth years. This, of course, implies that 
tbe teachers themselves are properly certified. Both temporary 
and permanent af^rovals for oral work are issued by the State 
Department. 

For 191&-1917 all holders of such approval must quidify under 
the new pitto. All candidates for new approval or for approval 
in more advanced courses will be subject to the following regu- 
lations: 

A. Approval mthoui ExamtruUion 

(1) To any candidate who possesses the degree of JVI.A. (or 
a hi^er tJegree) with the modem language in question as the 
major subject and with a certificate from the college or univer- 
sity of proficiency in the oral use of the language; or who 

(2) is a graduate of a college or university recognized by the 
Regents of the Univeraty of the State of New York, who, in 
addition to special wor)^ in school and college m the modem 
language, presents evidence that he has had from three to ax 
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months of remdent study with ^)ecia! attention to the oral use 
of the tankage in the cx>untry whose language is offered for 
approval, or other unusual opportunities of an equivalent 
nature to speak the foreign language and hear it E^ken. 

B. Approsal on Examinaium 

A written and an oral examination will be offered for candi- 
dates who cannot qualify under "A." Only one written exami- 
nation will be given in each language; this examination will be 
designed to test the candidate's practical knowledge of the hm- 
guage in question. All questions will be in the foreign lan- 
guage, and alt answers must be written in that language. A 
knowledge of phonetics, especiaJIy in FVench, is de»rable (system 
of International Phonetic Assodation). 

Only those who pass the written examination will be admitted 
to the oral examination. 

This whole plan, worked out in detail by Dr. Price, is in ac* 
cordance with the vigorous efforts nuide by Dr. Charles F. 
Wheelock, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education, 
to have teachers -licensed by subject. The great State of 
Michigan would make no mistake in following a similar scheme, 
modified, of course, to suit the conditions and needs there. 

In various States, as in Michigan, strong modem language 
organizations have been formed. They are doing noble work, 
especially when they endeavor to raise the general levd of 
teachers' training. Also sectional associations flourish, notably 
the New England Modem Langu^e Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Modem Language Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, founded 1913. The latter is now carrying on one 
of the greatest modem language campaigns under the indefatiga- 
ble leadership of Professor William A. Hervey, of ^Columbia 
Univer^ty. Two fields in particular are being minutdy 
searched: 

D,0,1.«J by Google 
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(1) College entrance requirements in German, French and 
Spanish, in the matter of including an Aural and Oral Test. 

(2) The training of teachers capable of giving competent 
instruction.! 

Professor HCTvey proposed his plan at Albany, N. Y., in 
1913. His paper was published in ^e Educational Review, Sep- 
tember, 1914, under the title, "How to Teat a Practical Com- 
mand of French and German." That artide is of the utmost 
importance. In it Hervey argues rightly that oral woric is 
absolutely essential, and that it is equally necessary that thb 
work be tested for entrance to college. He champions, there- 
fore, the establishment of a supplementary elementary and of 
an mtermediate oral test, which ^ould consist (a) of a dictation 
exerdse, (6) of written reproduction, and (c) of a fifteen-minute 
individual test 

All my previous remarks must of necessity have shown you 
two things: (1) That there is reaTneed for the reform in mod- 
em language instruction; and (2) that practical educators all 
over this country are working on the problem. The teacher is W 
at aU times the crux. With well-prepared teachers, the road \ 
to success is easy. A united effort of school and college is / 
needed at once. 

My endeavw in my subsequent remarks will be, if possible, 
to aid you in your actual class-room work. The Alpha and 
Omega in all language instruction must be the creation of 
" Sprackg^uhl." By that is meant the intuitive, unconscious, 
and unerring feeling for what is correct and idiomatic in a lan- 
guage. Is such proper language-sense not best procured through 
the ear and then through the eye ? Speech comes first, then the 
printed and written word. An exact pronunciation is rightly*, 
coo^dered an absolutely necessary basis of all modem language 

' A oommittee of seven under the able guidance of Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, 
Univ. of WiBconsiu, has also been appointed by the M. L. A. A. to work on 
the seoond problem. 
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instruction. For a teacher in the class-room practical phonetics 
is indispensable. Such knowledge will enable him not only 
to produce the sounds of the foreign language correctly, but 
also to explain thetr-~{firmation. To be sure, most German 
sounds can be produced by most of our pupils by mere imitar 
tion without phonetic instruction. Not a few students, how- 
ever, are tone-deaf, and are unable to produce certiun foreign 
sounds correctly by imitation, unless they receive adequate 
phonetic help from the teacher. By means of phonetic train- 
ing all diildren can and should acquire from the very outset a 
correct and good pronundation. Students £Jiould have tfaeir 
books closed so as to give eH their attention to the teacher's 
speaking, and to get their ears accustomed to the soimds of the 
foreign language. Impress them with the all-importimt fact 
that the spoken word condsts of sounds, not of letters. 

While it is essential that every modem language teadier be 
thoroughly trained in scientific phonetics and sound physiology, 
in the class-room technical nomenclature should be avoided. 
- All pupils will readily understand any reference to lips, jaws, 
tongue, teeth, throat. A few illustrations will suffice to show 
the application of practical phonetics. Take, e.g., the sound 
il for both German and French, Pronounce i by ^reading 
your lips widely. All repeat. Then pronounce u by vigorously 
rounding your lips. All repeat. Continue by saying: Now 
we shall retain the position of the tongue (in front and tense) 
for i, but combine with it the strong rounding of Ups for u. 
Hence: i, u, ii. Or the sound o. Pronounce the pure vowel 
e, insisting upon a high front portion of the tongue. Pronounce 
o by a vigorous rounding of your lips. Then retain the po^tion- 
of the tongue for e, but roimd simultaneously your lips for o. 
Hegce: e, o, o. 

^h sounds should be repeated most clearly by the students 
both individually and in chorus. Use the foreign names of the 
sounds. Practice concert work so as to draw tba whtde dtua 
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into partidpation for every minute of bstruction. This is 
especially valuable in large claaaes in order that every one may 
be reached, at least collectively. It brings about solidarity 
and enthusiasm when properiy controlled. Nor should sng- 
ing by any means be neglected. 

The diaconnected word, the vocable, has no meaning unless ) y^ 
it occurs in a sentence,, which is the unit of speech. So get J 
your class from the very beginning into the proper habit of ~ 
answering in complete sentences. In this wise, right habits 
of exprea«on are not only formed, but become fixed. An ele- 
mentary bioguage-instruction is essentially habit-forming, not 
informational. With constant insistence upon connected speech 
the proper intonation will become a natural concomitant of 
correct pronunciation.' 

Phonetic instruction m thus intimately and directly connected 
with the acquisition of the language. Our chief attention :, 
should be focused upon sound-combinations and intonation 
rather than upon the dissecting of individual sounds. A mis- 
take in pronunciation should never be allowed to pass, but should '^ 
at once be corrected individually and by the class for the sake 
of proper speech-habits from the very beginning. 

He topics of oralwork and of inductive teaching of grammar 
I have discussed elsewhere. These disciplines are of prime im- 
portance as they will most quickly lead to a usable command of 
the foreign language. Oral work should always be f ollowM ' 
by written work, chiefly blackboard exercises, to insure accur- 
acy, language-experience, -imitation, and -habit are the great 
factors that will assiue success: Sprachgefiihl will be the result. 
Constant repetition and continuous application should be the 
keywords in foreign language rooms. 

To-day I wish to say a word about readmg and its central 
place in language instruction. 

Our pupils cannot read intelligently until th^ understand i 
^Ct. Svggeitiom for Teadung Begirmen' German, Soribner'B, 1913. 

,„ Coo^jlc 
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tlirough the ear as well as through the ^e. For that reaaoD 
the reading material should first be presented as speaking mate- 
rial. In this manner reading becomes real, and the foreign 
tmgue grows naturally into the language of the class-room. As 
the pupils' active vocabulary and wealth of idioma^c expre»- 
uons increase, they really begin to compose and will be led by 
their own Sprachgt^ilhl. Oral and written exercises, repro- 
ductions of the tert, should be kept up throughout the course. 
Translation into the mother tongue should be practically de- 
barred or, at least, reduced to a tniniiniim . So-called com- 
' position, i.e., translation from the vernacular into the fore^n 
tongue, should disappear altogether. It is a game which only 
few adults can play adeptly and youngsters not at all, and is 
the arch-enemy of that much-de»red Sprackgfifuhl. It presup- 
poses on the i>art of the tyro a maturity, a power that he can- 
not hope to possess; on the part of the tMicher it displays a 
woful lack of pedagogical acumen. ' 

A reading lesson whether in a reader or in a connected story 
should be developed systematically and made the center of 
the whole instruction. With books closed, the teacher will 
read the new assignment slowly, sentence by sentence. It is 
advisable to read the selection twice; the first time connectedly, 
the second time more slowly with accurate pronunciation and 
intonation, and with due regard to natural pauses. Necessary 
interpretations of new words or expressions can be given by 
antonyms, synonyms, or paraphrases. Only when thoroughly 
understood, is the lesson to be assigned to the class with specific 
instructions for the home-preparation. In the subsequent reci- 
tation the assignment is covered with special emphasis upon 
(1) correct reading with accurate pronunciation and intona- 
tion; (2) the acquisition and retention of the vocabulary in 
question with drill in word-formation; (3) the answering of 
questions based on the content, orally and in writing; (4) 
grammatic-stylistic exercises from the viewpoint of their pro- 
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pcational significance; and (5) renarration and reproduction of 
the whole, as usual orally and in writing, together with prac- 
tice in dictation. 

Please note that spewing with a purpose, on the text, is not 
for the s^e of glibness, but that it is a methodological means ' 
which serves all phases of linguistic instruction: pronunciation, 
the acquisition of a vocabulary, grammatical facts and espe- ^ 
<aally our one aim — genuine reading ability. To answw a most ' 
recent article in the Claasiad Journal, October, 1915, we may 
put the matter thus: Ore hquenda, igitur bene acribendo et bene 
Ugendo. 

The texts studied should contain good Grerman or French — 
not corrupt jargon — and should depict the life and ideals of 
that nation, the language of which the students are studying. 
Besides the linguistic instruction, the pupils will in this way 
receive an additional cultural, ethical training, that must not 
be underrated. The texts should possess literary merit and 
be adapted to the age, the sex, and the horizon of the reader. 
Narration rather than description should prevail. It is highly 
advisable that some uniformity be brought about in the matter 
of literary reading. 

Perhaps I may offer here a few suggestions. No doubt, ^ 
of you will agree that in a high school course in German or in 
French the nineteenth century and the present time should be 
, placed in the foreground of instruction, not the more remote 
clasfflc periods. You will further concur with me when I say 
that it is wise to read in one term or in one year authors that 
are not too greatly divei^ent either in language or in subject- 
matter. Why, then, not group the authors geographically to 
avoid great discrepances in vocabulary and idiom — as C. H. 
Holzwarth su^ested in Monatshefte, November, 1911 — and the 
texts themsdves according to tiieme, motif? To make my 
position clear, I shall arrange some of the most widely read 
German authors aectionally as follows: 

j„yGt)Ogle 
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For the second year: 

Arnold, Gerstadter, S«del, Storm, WUdenbruch — as rep- 
resentatives of Northern Germany. 

For the third year: 

Baumbach, Freytag; perhaps Goethe (Hermann wid Doro- 
thea) as representing Central Germany. 
* For the fourth year: 

G. Keller, K. F. Meyer; Schiller {WOhelm Tett) as represent- 
ing South German countries. 

But more than that appeals to me a classification of texts 
on the basis of theme. We want literature that fanuHarizes 
our students with the foreign land and its people: Germany 
and the Germans. 

" Wer den Dichter will verstehen. 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen." 

To take a few typical texta, we could propose the following 
literary course where the German spirit manifests itself thor- 
ou^y: 

Storm's Immenaee — ^The Grerman as idealist, as dreamer. 

Arnold's Friiz auf Ferwn — the German in his youthful pranks. 

Wildenbnich's Das Edle Blvi — the German, moral, just. 

Seidel's Leberecht Hueknehen — ^the German, content, frugal, 
cozy. 

Storm's Pole Popperiipaelsr — ^the German in his muvetfi, re- 
moteness from bigotry. 

Gefstiicker's Injahrien — ^the German, humorous, adventur- 
ous. 

Baumbach's Ber Schmegersohn—^t German at honest toil 
in trade and scholarship. 

Freyt^'s SoU und Haben—ike German at work, diligent and 
ffuthful. 

All of these stories are intensdy interestii^ and ure suck as 
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our pupils would like to read in Ei^liah. We must not oveiv 
iod: tlw dement cS interest in literature, all the more as the 
direct method is vitally concerned with thought-matter, with 
content. In fact, we should encourage our students to engage 
in outside reading as much as possible. Their appetite once 
aroused, this ceases to be a difficult task but becomes on their 
part a labor of love. Such extra reading can be of great value 
when reports on books read at home are brought to class and 
discussed. We have done this for years in Jamaica, High School 
with most gratifying results.' 

Discus^ons on effective modem language instnictioQ and on 
effident preparation for teaching, on subject-matter and on 
form, have th^ place. But let us not foi^et one thing above 
all, that, in addition to sound scholastic and professional trun- 
ing, lofty ideals must inspire every teacher. Love for his 
students and a high conception of his calling should invariably 
supplement thorough preparation. In this very connection, I 
wish to cite in translation a few lines of a book in which is poi^ 
trayed the ideal schoolmaster. I have reference to one of the 
recent Grerman Eniehungsromane, called Heideschulmetiter TJwe 
KoTSten by Felicitas Rose, where we read: 

"Sixty boys and girls 1 Sixty human souls I And in each a 
K divine spark, in each a desire, a longing for light. In each a 
pathetic petition to kiudle this spark, to let it grow, to fan it 
incessantly until it develops into a pure flame. And this peti- 
tion is made to me; I am permitted to grant it. Is there any- 
thing more precious? Schoolmaster I People pronoimce that 
word so thoughtlessly, and yet no one should be so presumptu- 
ous as to call himself thus." 
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ARTICLES BY AMERICAN WRITERS ON 
MODERN LANGUAGE METHOD- 
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ARTICLES BY AMERICAN WRITERS ON MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY FOR THE YEARS 1912 AND 1913 

To bring down to date the bibliography of C. H. Handschin, 
The Teaching of Modem Languages in the United States, Bu- 
reau of Education, Bull etin, 1813. No. 3. 

Monaish^U, 1S12 

1. Bibutler, W. The Traimng of a Modem Language Tew^iar with 
Spinal Refa«nce to Gemtan. 13 : 141-145, May, 1912. 

IntroductMy chapter to "A Guide for tiie Sdentific Study of 

the German Language and Literature." Quotes at the conclu> 

. Aait^Qiuii'aTen ConimandmenU for Modern Language Teaehtrt. 

V^^Krmue, Carl A. The Teaching of Grammar by the Direct Method. 

13 ; 178-185, June, 1912. 

The IWonners do not neglect grammar, but insiat upon live 
graoimatica] teaching, which is, however, different from tiie usual 
type and doea lead to grammatical accuracy. 

3. Florer, Warren W. Concentration. 13 : 231-235, SeptembCT, 1912. 

"Direct the American youth to see the life of Germany, and 
the life of Gomany will enrich tiie Am^can life." 

Edvcaiional Remew 

4. Kayter, C. F. May the Modem Languages be Regarded as a Sati^ 

factory Substitute for the ClaasicsT 43 : 449-460, M^, 1912. 

"When modem language teaching in all its outward conditions 
has reached a position of equoli^ with the classics, its inherent 
qualities will entitle it to be regarded as a satisfactoty substitute 
for the classics." (Mentioned in MonatthtifU, 13 : 193.) Veiy 
suggestive. 

119 
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Prict, William R. Aims utd Methods in Modtn L«nguage Instnio 
tion. 44 : 267-274, Ortobra, 1912. 

The aim of modem language instruction is reading ability with 
work in speaking as a. means to that end. The method ought to 
be the Reform Method as applied to our conditions with the read* 
ing matter the center of instruction; pp. 271-274 are of vakie. 
(Cf. Modem Lantaage BvUetin, 3 : 3-6, Januaiy, 1913, tat a 
review.) 

School Bniew 

Effmger, John R. La Ligue pour la Culture Franpuae. 20 : 401-40S, 

June, 1912. 
The ligue pour la Culture FVan^use champions the greater 

study of the dassics as opposed to the present educational idea 

of stresdng modem culture. 
Cipriani, Charlotte J. The Use of Phonetics and the Phonogr^h m 

the Teaching of ElementAi? French. 20 : 510-525, Octobw, 

1912. 
The establishment of a good French pronundation is essentiaL 

The use of phonographs is advocated. 

Bducaiian (Boston) 

Bnmk, ItabeUe. Experiences of a Non-Native Teadier of Modem 
Luiguages. 33 : 150-158, November, 1912. 
F<»«ign residence pays in every sense of the wwd. 

The EdMKOiotuU Bi-Monthly (Chicago) 

'^ Ciittins, Starr WiUard. The Teaching of Foreign Modem Languages 
in Our Schoob. 7 : 97-103, December, 1912. 

An unreserved pronunciamento tor the direct study ol language 
and literature in our schools through contact with carrfully chosen 
fc»«ign authors. Highly stimulating. 

Proceedingt qf the N. Y. State Teachen' Atiocialion 

). Whitney, Marian P. The Place of Reading in the Modem I-anguage 
Course. Buffalo, N. Y., 1912, pp. 212-216. 

Empha^zes tersely real reading as opposed to translation. Ad* 
vocates intensive and especially esten^ve reading. 
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Proeee^ingt qf tJx' New Hampthire StaU Teaehert' AuoeuOion 

11. MaUer, Margaret. Germui at WcUesley College. Froeeedingi, 

1912, pp. 35-60. 

Enunciates the educationHl prindplea ot C&rla Wenckebach, 
and gives an historical and methodological account of the German 
department at Wellealey. 

Proeetdings ef Tie Anoetaiion of Colleget and PrepaTotory SehooU qf the 
Middle SlaUa atid Maryland 

12. Arjiulnmf, Edward C. ] Modem Language Teaching in the 

13. Boiiafcr-Cotf™, Elijah W. \ United States. Proc. publ. 1912, pp. 
14 Hemry, Frederitk S. ) 106-127. 

15. Roux, Louis A. ] General Discussion Froc. 1912, pp. 128-140. 

16. Sacht, Jtdivt 1 The main emphasis in modem language teach- 

17. Krmue, Cart A, ^ ing in the secondary schools ought to be placed 

18. Ziek, Henry upon the language, not upon literature pa se. 

19. Hertey, William A. J Examinations should not be too pretentious. 

PmeeediTigi qf the National Edveaiton Aiiotnation. 

30. Nix, Amaiie. Methods of Teaching German and the Personality of 
the Teacho-. Proc. 1912, pp. 728-731. 

21. Ohrerutein, Eda D. Discussion, pp. 731-732. 

22. PrtAoieh, Eduard. The Place of Phonetics in High School Gennan. 

Proc. 1912, pp. 732-734. 

23. BtoomfiM, Leonard \ -n- • -aj -mc 

24. Lenker.J.H. | Discussion, pp. 734-735. 

^3ir Coridyou, John V. The Direct Method of Teaching Modem Lan- 
guages. 11 pp. (Pwper read at Topeka, Kansas, November 7, 
1912.) Published by the author, Manhattan, Kan. Sc. 

Shows the extent to which the modified Direct Method has 
guned adherents all over the United States. Sixty high school 
teachers answered tiie writer's letter of inquiry. Interesting 
material. 
29. Tnueotl, Fred W. German in the High Schools of West Virginia. 
We^ Virginia Vnitereity Bvlletin, October, 1912, 27 pp. 

Furnishes for West Virpnia a list of the high schools in which 
German is taught, with the teachers' names, their preparation, 
length of course offered, and text-books used. (Cf. Mention in 
Monaith^.i : 66.) 
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Punn, CiofJM JV . llw High ScJiool Course in Gennin. 'nieTliicd 
Reviaed Editioa. BvUetin of the Vnitertity qf Wiietmnn, Sep- 
tember, 1912. 37 pp. (Cf. Handtehm't Bidlain, p. 127.) 
(Evans.) F. gives reference books for teacher and school to aid 
in the sdection of suitable reading material. 

DowiUT, Ciia^a A. Professor Gustave Lanson's Viat to the Col- 
lege. N. Y. CUy College Quarterly, 8 : 270-277, December, 1912. 
A scholarly reply to G. Lanson's Troit MoU d'Eiueignemenf avx 
StaU-Uttu, so far as his visit to the College of the City of New 
York is oonconed. (Cf. Modem Langume Teackutg, LcMidai, 
iaae, 1913, pp. 113-117.) 

Monatth^, 1913 

Beit, John A. TeiuJiing Elementary German at a State Umvei^^. 
14 : 3-8, January, 1913, and 14 : 41-47, February, 1913. 
The direct method is feasible in a high school. For a State 
1 Univeruty (Indiana) the writer advocates a compromise method 
which he then describes and recommends as a safe transitJcHi to 
the direct method. (Cf. UonaUh^le. 13 : 239-241.) 
Scofi, Margara S. Getting the Sense. 14 : 8-10, January, 1913. 
Purin, ChaHea if. Die direkte Melhode behn neusprachlichen Un- 
terricht 14 : 8-83. March, 1913. 

The pn^ress of the direct method in Europe is undeniable. 
In our countiy the opposition to it disappears more and mne 
with bett^ teachers and bocdcs. (Cf. Claincal Weekly, March 
29, 1913.) A significant expodtion. 
Miiimnger, Karl F. tJberaetaen im neuaprachlichea UnterrichL 
14 : 207-208, June, 1913. 

TVanslation at the outset b injurious, later on it is of value. 
Good ideas. 
Liibben, John L. Die direkte Methode in der amerikanischen Schul& 
Das Brauchbare an dersdben fiir uns. 14 : 24^-264, September, 
1913. 

The writ^" maintains that the starting point and also the goal 
of the direct method is speaking ability. (Cf. Miinzinger's reply, 
ibid.; November, 1913 (35).) 
Menfer, F. J. Die direkte Methode in den hdhoren Schulen Amerikas. 
14 : 277-285, OcttAer, 1913. 

Argues for a modnate reform (J modem language teacJiing for 
American collides. 
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35. Munadtiger, Karl F. Die direkte Methode in der ammkaniachen 

Scfaule. Eine Erwiderung. 14 : 327-329, November, 1913. 

Ediuatvmal Semew 

36. Bfoeq, Jean ChaTlemagm. French in the College Courae. 45 : 122- 

139, Februaiy, 1913. 

Stands for more pracdcaJ and distinct work in French. (Cf. 
Comple Rendu, 1913, pp. 82-90.) 

37. Kmute, Carl A. The Trend of Modem Language Inatrudion in the 

United States. 46 : 237-248, March, 1913. 

The adaptability of a direct method to American conditions 
haa been proved beyond a doubt The trend of modem language 
instruction in the United States ia toward a direct method. 
3n_ Smiwi, WiUiam B. Modem Languages in American Public Schools. 
^"^ What Nert? 45 : 362-375, April, 1913. 

Our best teachers are now using intdligent methods and are 
getting fur results. Heads for longer courses and mcwe well- 
prepared teachers. 

39. Sckinx, Albert. Difference between the Work of the High School, 

College, and Graduate School. 46 : 237-251, October, 1913: 

Tlie high scluxd gives the linguistic foundation, the under- 
graduate work b the means, and the graduate woik the end. (Of. 
Compte Rendu, 1913, pp. 44-48.) 

School Renew 

40. Pnee, WHlvm R. The Second Year of a Modem Language. 21 : 

26-38, January, J913. 

Advocates ^ciently the prindples and the devices of the Re- 
fwm Method fw American Schools with little tTanslation, but 
with much effective drill in the ftavign language, after the first 
year. A thoughtful paper. 
mr-HoH, Arthur G. First-Year Work in Modem Languages. 21 : 649- 
559, October, 1913. 

States his views on initial modem language teaching. 

42. BtAoodc, E. B. The Use of Phonetics in Teaching Elementary FVench. 

21 : 608-617, November, 1913. 

Presents a strong bri^ for the phonetic method of teaching 
French pronunciation. 

43. ZocoRf, Frederic. The Study of French in the Public High Schools 

of the United States. 21 : 682-689, December, 1913. 
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A pes^mistJc view of the status and of the future of French in' 
struction in the United States. 
Handachin, Charleg Hart. Modem LoDgusge Instruction in Normal 
Schools. 21 : 694-696, December, 1913. 

Offers BCHoe data on Normal achools of the Central Weat and 
of the Northwest both as to teachers and methods. 

Die Neueren Sprachen 

Bell, Clair Hadyn. Report of my activi^ and ob9ervati<Hia as Ex- 
change Teacher at the Kealgymnaaium Muaterschule, Frankfurt 
am Main. Octobei-June, 1911-1912. 21 : 247-256, July, 1913. 
32ft-339, August, 1913. 

Appears in Edvcatioiwl Review, January, 1914, under the title: 
"EiqverieDcea of an American Exchange Teacher in Germany." 
Very illuminating and full of suggestions for American teachers. 

Edwxdion 

«m, Louis J. Oral Instruction in Modem Languages. 33 : 428- 
436, March, 1913. (Of. a ^milar artide in EditcaHfm, September, 
1912.) 

Writes in behtdf of a " natural and rational method." (Cf. 
also 46a : Geddes and Tesson in Die Neueren Sprachen, August, 
1912, pp. 286-297.) Phonetics is the key. 

Science 

Handtehin, Charles Hart. On Methods in Teaching Modem Lan- 
guages. 37 : 600-602, April 18, 1913. 

A convincing sdenlific treatise on the psycRilogy underlying 
the liirect method with its multiple sense appeal. (Cf. Mention 
in Monaiehrfte 14 : 180.) 

Clasaical WeeUy (N. Y.) 



48. DamtUen, H. C. 

49. Purin, Charles M. 
fiO. Handechin, Charles H. 
51, Almstedl, Hermann 

, All four papers were written at the initiative of the editor by 

firm believers in the efficacy of the direct method. As they rep- 



The Direct Method agwn. 6 : 154-157, 
March 29, 1913. 
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resent personal experiencea, they bear greater weight than mere 
academic discussions. 

Modem Language BvUetin 

52. 8iiow,WJiliamB. Our F^rst Ten Years. 3 : 74-Sl, November, 1913. 

An admirable account of the activities of the New Enj^and 
Modsn Language Association from 1903-1913. 

53. Price, William R. Modern Language Instruction in the State of 

Ne" York. 3 : 81-88, November, 1913. (Published hy tha. 
New England Modem Language Association.) 

Is convinced of a "future" for modem languages in the State 
of New York. Believes heartily in most of the principles tX the 
"Hrform." 

The Pedagogieal Seminary (Worcester, Mass.) 
bi. McKee, Ralph H. Andent vs. Modem Languages as a Preparation 
for Bn^h. 30 : 45-47, March, 1913. 

Proves statisticaBy for the University of Maine (1910-1912) 
that facts tend to destroy the belief in the omnipotence of Latin. 
(Cf. EandvMn'a BvUettn, p. 128, McKee.) 

Oerman-American Annals 

55. learned, Marion D. Goman in the Public Schools. April, 1913. 

Beprinted by the National German-American Alliance, 419 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 pp. 

Makes propaganda for the introduction of German in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, chiefly from the viewpoint of culture. (Cf. 
MmaUhtfU, 14 : 188, for a review.) 

Compe Bfliiu i£u Congria de Langue et de lattirature Franfotte 

56. Snov), WiUiam B. Le But et les M€thodes, pp. 12-19. 

The aim should be service to the pupil; the method should 
fdlow the "reform." 

57. Smggeft, QUrt L. The Loss to Culture in the Use of the Direct 

Method, pp. 19-32. 

Confuses the Natural and the Direct Method. Endeavws to 
array culture vs. use. 

58. Price, WiUiam R. On the Chmce of French Authors to be read in 

Hi^ Schod, pp. 33-43. (Fgd&adon de I'AIIiance Francaise. 
New York.) 
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A critical exunmation of the list |»opo9ed by tiw'C 
of Twelve. Shows the inadequacy and inadviaabili^ of foraul 
reading-lists. (Hie addresses on French litovture, etc., also de- 
serve mention.) 

SB. Handsekin, C. S. Manual Number Two. For Teachers of German 
in High Schools and CcUeges Miami Univ. BvU., January, 1913, 
pp. 18. 15c. 
Abounds in practical hints. 

60. KTOMt.CailA. Suggestions for Teaching Walt^-Krause'sB^inner^ 

German. Ghaifes Scribner's Sons, New Yoric, 1913, pp. 20. 
A teachers' manual. (Cf. Monai*h^ie, 14 : 349, tat a review.) 

61. {Stem, Leo.) Manual for the Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 

FubUc Schoob of the City of MUwaukee, Wis. 1913. 46 pp. 
Resents a carefully woriced out plan for the twu-tiing of Gtf- 
man, Polish, and Italian in Milwaukee. (Cf. MotuOih^, 14 : 
272-273, for a review.) 

62. Clatahan, Mamie M. An Esperimental Stud^ of Methods of Tead>- 

ing High School German. The Vrdtersiii/ tf Mittouri BvUetia, 
Edtiealiorud Sertee 1, 6. Januuy, 1913. 32 pp. 

A master's the^ submitted in the School <rf Education of the 
University of Missouri, 1910. Contrasts the "grammar" metbod 
with the "reading" (Reform) Method, and concludes that the^lat- 
ter is the better adapted for high school use. 

63. StwiD, Waiiam B. Statement of Chairman (A the Cranmittee on 

Modem Languages (of the National Ekiucation Assodation). 
United States Bureau of Education, BvMvn, 1913, No. 41, pp. 
40-58. 

Preliminary statement by the Chmrman (a part of the 'B/^att 
on the Beorganization of Secondary Education). Hie tendmc^ 
of the report shows an advocacy of die R^orm Method for Ameri- 
can schools. The final draft i^ the committee is to ^>pe«r sOfMi. 
The "statement" merits attention. 

Namei of Writers (alphabetically arranged) 

Almstedt, Hermann, 51. Bloomfield, Leonard (23). 

Armstrong, EdwaiJ C, 12. Bracq, J. C, 36. 

Eabcock, E. B., 42. Bronk, IsabeUe, 8. 

BagstCT-CfJlins, E. W., 13. Opriani, Charlotte J., 7. 

BeU,C.H.,45. Clarahan. MaSM M.. 62. 

^■■"yle 
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Cwtdyou, John V., 25. 

Cutting, S. W., 9. 

DavidseD, H. C, 48. 

Downer, Chariea A., 28. 

Effinger, John R., 6. 

Borer, Warren W., 3. 

(Geddes, Jamea, Jr., 46a.) 

Handschin, Chas. H., 44, 47, 60, 59. 

Hiinsder, W., 1. 

Hemiy, Fred. S., 14. 

Hervey, Wm. A. (19). 

Hess, John A., 29. 

Host, Arthur G., 41. 

Kayser, C. F., 4. 

Krauae, Cari A., 2, (17), 37, 60. 

Learned, M. D., 55. 

Lenker, J. N. (24). 

Locsrd, Frederic, 43. 

Lubboi, John L., 33. 

McKee, Ralph H., &4. 



Menger, F. J., 34. 
Mailer, Margimthe, 11. 
Munmnger, Kari F., 32, 35. 
Nis, Amalie, 20. 
Ohrenstein, Bda D. (21). 
Price, WilUam R., 5, 40, 53, t 
Prokosch, Eduaid, 22. 
Purin, CharlM M., 27, 31, 4ft 
Roux, Louis A. (15). 
Sachs, JuUua (16). 
Schinz, Albert, 39. 
Scott, Margaret S., 30. 
Snow, Wm. B., 38, 52, 58, 63, 
(Stem, Leo), 60. 
Swiggett, Glen L., 56. 
Tesacm, Louis J., 46, (46a}. 
TVuscott, Fred W., 26. 
Whitney, Marian P., la 
Zick, Ueniy (18). 
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UICIU'nJRE OF MODERN LANGUAGE METHODOLOGY 
IN AMERICA FOR 1914 

Addenda to the previous bibliography (cf . S) : 
yyU) Carrvth. W. H. Modem Ungiwgea. Chapter XIV, k». 277-287, in 
High School Ediioation, edited by C. H. Johnston. Scribner's, 
N. Y., 1912. »1.50. 

Heads for an eaHy beginning of lang^uage study. Briefly dis- 
cusses the various methods in modem languages, the preparation 
of the teacher, and courses of instructiou. 
(b> BagtUT-CoUint, B. W. Ch&pter on "Modem Languages" m Monroe, 
A Cydopedia of Edveation, Vol. IV, pp. 279-292. MacmiUan, 
N. Y., 1913. 5 vols. S5.00 per volume. 

A somewhat mwe elaborate, scholarly treatment irf the subject 
than that given below (30), 
(c) Gedda, Jr., Jams*. French Pronundation. Principles and Practice, 
and a Summary of Usage in Writing and I^inting. Oxfwd Uni- 
veraty Press, N. Y., 1913. 262 pp. $.76. 
Haa an excellent, critical bibliogrqthy. Valuable. 

Periodical 
MoimUh^ie 

1. KoBer, Armtn H. Methods of Teaching Prose Composition. 15 : 54~ 

59, Febmary; 15 : 87-92, March. 

Rightly believes in real composition with the fordgn text as 
badis, and as method the reproduction by the leamer, i.e., an 
exact Durcharbeiten of the material. He advocates, therefore, 
a judicious use of the direct method.— A very sane artide with a 
brief bibliography. 

2. Sienid, Ernst H. Some Aspects of Modem Language Teaching in 

ttus Country. 15 : 128-134, April : 15 : 162-168, May. 

States most deariy some d the beoeficial dumges that have 
taken place of late in this country. Notes above all a grow^ 
181 
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ing interest in, and acc^tance of, the prindptee of tbe Rdmn 
Method, together with the tendency to give theae prindi^es a sane 
qtplicfttion as demanded by our conditions. — An excellent expo^ 
tion. 

3. Priee, WiUiam R. The Condition of Modem Language Teaching in 

die State of New York, and some Remedies. 15 : 201-206, June. 
Dr. Price as State Inspector in Modem Languages speaks 
authoritativdy. He discusses in his ludd manner: (I) the oral 
woric, (2) schools and teachers, (3) pupils, (4) some remedies. 
Argues in his recommendations for a better preparation ot teach- 
ers, im the licendng d teachers by subject, and for a saner con- 
ception of teaching French and German so that the pupils will 
learn the fordgn language. 

4. JSbct, Benry B. The Poem as a Factor in the Teaching rf Modem 

Languages. 15 : 314-321, November. 

Shows the great educational use which the poem mi^ subswve 
and gives his method of presenting a German poem to a dass. 
Thinks that the aid of the poem is immeasurable in the study of 
pure grammar. 

5. Krauae, Carl A. Artides by American Writers on Modem Language 

Methodology for the yea» 1912 and 1913. 15 : 332-338, No- 
vember. 
A survey of the literature cS the subject with brief comments. 

6. Stewart, Caroline T. The Study of literature. 15 : 346-349, Decem- 

ber. 

Heads for more real reading and investigation, and for less 
' ' Literatururteile." 

7. Hen, John A. Anschauungsuntenicht fOr Sprachlduer. 15 : 353- 

356, Decfmbo-. 

Becommends to the teadier the careful perusal of illuBtrated 
catalogues for the enrichment of a practical vocabulary. 

Edvcatiotial Bemew 

8. Bell, Clair E. Experiences of an American Ezdiange Teacher b 

Germany. 47 : 28-56, January. 
Cf. No, 46 in the former bibliography (5). 
A very valuable and highly suggestive report. 

9. Ballard, Anrta W. ££dent Teaching of a Modern Language. 47 : 

379-390, April 
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Strongly emphasizes thorough trsining in pronimdstion by 
means of phonetics, and oral wm^, from the vny be^mung, with 
a modicum of grammar. 

10. Benmy, WUtiam A. How to test a practical command of fWnch and 

Gmnan. 48 : 141-150, Septembo-. 

Oral woit is absolutely essential. It is equally necessary that 
this work be tested for entrance to College. H. chami»ons the 
establishment of a supplementary Elementary and an Intnmedi- 
ate Oral Test, which should consist of (1) a dictation exerdse, 
(2) of written reproduction, and (3) of a fifteen^ninute individual 
test— ^The paper is of the greatest importance. (Cf. in this con- 
nection: Proceedinga qf the 27t& Annual Convention t^ the Atao- 
eiatian of CoUeget and PTeparaiory SehooU of the Middle Slaiei 
and Maryland, 1913, published 1914, pp. 109-112; and Proc. qf ike 
2d Ann. Meeting of the Aisodatum qf Mod. hang. Teachen of the 
Middle State* and Maryland, November 28, 1914, pp. 4 seq.) 

11. Heuter, Fred J. W. Ctdlege Entrance Examinations in German. 

48 : 217-226, October. 

A diacua^on of the present written examinations, which are 
defended. One form of question should, howev^', be exploited 
more, i.e., the Hnng grammar type. 

The School Review 

12. Friee, William R. One Cause of Poor Results in Mod^n Language 

Teaching. 22 : 98-102, February. 

llie chief cause of poor results is due to the fact that teadiers 
do not know the language they attempt to teach. Proves this 
by an exhibit of ludicrous letters written hiin by various teatjiers. 

13. Saelu, Jvlitu. S. replies to this charge and maintains that P, has 

furnished a very powerful argiunent proving the inadequacy of 
the methods prevailing in most coU^es. 22 : 347, May. 

14. {GoetUch, Charlea — Chairman.) A Syllabus for a Three-Year High 

School Course in German. (Presented at the German Section 
of the 25th Educationa] Confwence at the Univo^ty of Chicago, 
April 18, 1913.) 22 : 118-120, February. 

Outline as to reading, composition, and grammar. (Cf. The 
Rented SyOabut, 23 : 479-4S1, September, 1915.) 

15. Senger, Harry L. A Comparison of the Hrat-Year Courses in Latin 

and German. 22 : 302-314, Mi^. 
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EndeaTon to prove tlirou^ nuthematica] "fact" compote 
tions that Latin is more difficult than G«rman, and therefac» 
superior to it. 

This article woa answered by: 

16. HaloBiaiK Chatkt. FintrYeax Latin and fIrat-Year Gtnnan. 22: 

640-544, October. 

Maintains that the classical and the modem languages are 
scarcely to be compared mechanically, owing to thdr divN^ence 
both in aims '"'t in metJuda. 

17. KetmtoU, A. Outride Reading in Modem Language Inatructioa. 

22 : 385-390, June. 

la justly convinced ot the value <rf systematic outside reading. 
Has OTganized for his pupils erf the third and fourth yeais a small 
Ubraiy containing useful and interesting bookSf whk^ he enumer- 
ates. — A stimulating monograph. 
17a. Botee, Arthur 0. A vigcvoua, justified teply to F. Locud. 22:417- 
418, June. Cf. previous bibliography, No. 43, 

18. Ohurehman, Philip H. On the Teaching of ^ench ^onundation. 

22 : 545-554, October. 

The study of pronunciation is highly impcMtant. Outlines his 
suggestions by recommending a scientific method, the inductive 
s^jproacb, and the principle of contrast — OriginaL 



19. Yowig, Charles E. The Other Side of the Modem Language Que». 

tion. 34 : 316-319, January. 

Has the subtitle: "A Beply to Some of the Critidam of the 
Teadiing of Modem Languages." Wishes to see reac^ng ability 
stressed; which, of courae, ia done not only by unprogressivea 
but also by progreaaivea. 

20. Maud, Ertut H. The One-Unit Preparation in a Modem Language 

for Admiaaion to College. 35 ; 66-76, October. 

Good pedagogy insista upon a minimum course of two years. 
TTie one-year course la being exposed m(»e and more, and ought 
to be abolished.— An admirable discus^on erf an important sub- 
ject 

Die Neuersn. Sprachm 

21. Fixher, WaUher. Zwm Schriften iiber den Neuspradilidien Cnter- 

richt in den Verdnigten Staaten. 22 : 102-108, M^. 
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'Rte two publiotions discussed are: 

Max W<jler, Beobachtungm Hber JJnterrieM nnd Enithwyi in 
dm Kercuitffen Staaten von Nordamenia. Elwnl, Marburg, 
1912. 39 pp. 15 cents; 

uid 

Gutlate Laiuoit, Tnit moit tCmteignmimt aux Stata-Uvin' 
H«Aette, Paris, 1912. 298 pp. 75c. {Cf. No. 28 in (b)^— 
Hw Kviewer assets that these two schc^ars have given much to 
America, but have also received much from their sojourn. 

BuOefui qf the Ne» En^and Modem Langaage AModatian 
BaB, 0. Stanky. Some Pi^chdo^cal Aspects ot the Teaching <rf 
Modem Languages. IV : 2-11, May. 

We should not merdy inoculate our pupils with the grammar 
and vocabulary of foieiKn lands, but make them feel their spirit ' 
Stin advocates an eariy beginning ot language study. (IU|ninted 
as usual in Pedagogical Seminary. 21 : 266-283, June.) „^_ 

Ddamarre, Louis. Les connaisssnces que doit poss&ler un profes- 
seur de frangMs dans I'ensNgnemeut secondaire. IV : 12-24, May. 
Proposes his ideas of an effective course in Frendi tm prosper 
tive teacdiers. 
Kajfter, CaH F.etaL The tVunlng of Modon Language Teachos. 
IV : 25-36, MiQ'. 

A discussion by Messrs. Kayser, Snow, Schinz, and Host The 
demand for a better and mwe thorough preparation is imperative 
and must be met 

BvBdin qf the New York Slate Modem Language Aatociation 
Brown, John FranUin. llie TVsining ot Modem Language Teachers. 
1 : 3-6, October. 

Earnestly innsts ^un upon one year <rf graduate woric which. 
In effect, should be both a Senunar and a Probejahr. (Cf. his 
bocdc on The Training <^ Teachen, MacmiUan, N. V., 1911. 
$1.25.) 
Dedier, WinSrei C. The Next Step in the Vljd<XBi of Modan Lan- 
guage Instruction. I : ft-12, October, uid 1 : 41-45, Januaiy, 
X916. 

Wth Dr. Charies F. Wheelodc, Assistant Commissioner <rf 
Education, it is argued that the licensing of teacbers by subject 
is bound to come. 
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27. Finkg, Join H. Tbe IVaining <A Modem language TeadieR. I ; 

29-36, DecemiDer. 

Submits ■ concrete [dan for tlie special licenaing <^ modem 
language teachers for the State tA New York. 

As State Conunisstoner of Education his words should be partt- 
mount — Important 

28. {Montetet, Predmde — Chairman.) Syllabus ttxt Modem Ftneign Lan- 

guages. I : 15-28, November, and I : 46-48, January, 1915. 
Report ot the Committee on Syllabus and Examinations of the 
New York State Modem Language Association. 

In aU essentials this syllabus is based upon tbe one for New 
Ycd£ City, 1911. A direct-method procedure is cogently pn^ 

BuUetm <^ the High School TetKhen" Attodatwn <^ New York City 

29. Joaiu, J. B. E. F\uidamental I^indplea Determining the Sdectim 

of Reading Texts in Modem Languages. 48 and 49 : 32-40, No- 



IMscusses t»aely tbe important requisites for reading. Gives 
S short bibliography, and a complete tabtdation of the German 
texts now in use in the twenty-three high schools of New Ycak 
Gty. 

(Of. the writer's lUchdinien ftir die Auswahl des Leseatoffes; 
MmaUhefte, 16 : 169-176, June, 1915, seq.; and BtitUtin cf tka 
N. ¥. S. M. L. A— I: 55-67, March, 1915.) 

Books and Pamphlfis 

BagtUT^oHint, E. W. Modem Languages. Chapter XI, pp. 424i- 
445, in Prineiplet tf Secondary Edueation, edited by Paul Monroe. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1914. 11.90. 

IWats sucdnetly the purpose, method, results ttf school wrak, 
and especially tbe place d modem languages in the curriculum 
both here and abroad, i.e., in Germany, France, and England. 
A limited list ot good references completes the well-written chapter. 

Btoomfield, Leonard. An Introduction to the Study of Language. 
Holt, N. Y., 1914. J1.75. 

Chapter IX, pp. 292-306, on the Teaching <rf Languages, is of 
particular importance to the practical teacher, B. advocates 
unresM^edly tlie direct method, which b io absolute harmony 
with true language acqui^tion.— The other nine diaptos are 
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tikeviae erf adentific value. (Cf . Sehool Rmeie, 23 : 67-fiS, for a 

BvUer, Niciobu Mum]/, Annual Report ot Ptcad^it Bntles', Co- 
lumbia Univeraity, Novembn 2. 5ipp, 

Of most vital intraeit axe Dr. Butler's ideas on Cdlege and Uni- 
vonty Teaching, pp. 19-24, which is toenchantly mlicised by 
him; then eqiecially on Instruction in the Modon Languages, 
pp. 28-29. The climax of his scathing airaignment is capped by 
lUa sentence: ' The man who camiot speak and write I^^icb and 
Gcnnan doea not know French and German." Recommend; 
that all advanced instruction, including Spanijh (and Italian), be 
ctmducted in Hie foreign tongue.— A remaricable documrat in 
evoy req>ect: an educational clasuc. 
SandtekM, Chartet H. The Fadlities for Graduate Instruction in 
Modem Languagea in the United States. Miami Univtzsity 
PuUications, Ozfind, Ohio, May, 1914. 97 pp. 2Sc. 

This signiBcant bulletin is, so to q>eak, an Ammcan Who's 
Who in foaduate &fodem language Woik. (Almwt one-third 
of the names figure in Who't Who in Ameriea.) It is authentic 
and full of useful statistical inframation. The fdlowing infer- 
ences may be drawn horn the more than 250 person^ sketches 
(twdve are those of wtmien), representing f«1y-ttTO institutions 
of graduate calibre: 

&aduate courses in |dulol<^ and literaiy histcoy aie well 
Rix«sented and can nowadays be taken in all iqiutable American 
universities. Other subjects, howevn*, that have a direct bearing 
upon profesdonal equipmoit, are wofully n^ected, as they are 
sf>paTently regarded as intrudo^, (v as not schcdariy (?]aiou^. 
To wit: (1) Fhoneticg — an absolutdy essential apparatus-^ 
given as a graduate course by only fifteen instructora, of whom 
nine are in Germanics and mx in Romance languages. (2) A 
course in Methods of Teaching is offered by just nine professcvs, 
five erf irtiom are in Grerman, and four in Romanics. To put it 
diffvently: there are but four institutions that cAer graduate 
c ou r ses both in phonetics and in methodology. (3) ReaUa, as a 
vpedti subject, is taught in only three universes by four dif- 
latait men. (4) Current Publications as a course Is ofFered in 
jnst two stiiocjs. Romance Languages show not a single course 
in catlter Realien or Current Publications. 

Hus is a serious indictmrait of our Graduate Sdiods, and, un- 
doubtedly, acooimta tor many a cha^ trf iuefiSdmt prqwradon 
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tn the part of the teadm. Our universities ou^t to lealife th«t 
mastery of subject matter and form should go hand in hand. 
(Cf. EduecOumal Remte, 45 : 95-96, toe a review.) 

34. Kraiue, Carl A. tJher die Refomunethode in Amerika. Vkx Vor- 
trage, gehalten walurend der Morburger Ferienkurae 1914. AOt 
dnem Be^eitwort von Max WaUer. Ebrert, Marburg, 1914. 
Vm + 67pp. 40c {Scribnw'3,N.y.,<»G.E.Steehert&Co., 
N.Y.) 

Cmtents: (DlntioductwyandFronuadation. (2) Grammar. 
&) S^Ialn and Examinations. (4) Ajnerics's Contribution to 
Modem Language Methodology. 

(Cf. Reviews, e.g., in: The Seiool Revievi-.TZ : 275-276; Jlfo- 
luOikifie : 16 : I9S; Die Neaerm Spraehen : 23 : 177-180.) 

86. Otiter, Thomai E. Su^estiona and Beferences for Modem Laugusge 
Teachers. Umxenilv (jf lUinaii BtiMm, Vd. 12, No. 12, No- 
vember 23, 52 pp. 

The valuable report purpcvts to be a nudeus few an Infwma- 
tion Bureau for Modem Language Teachers in the State of 
niincHs. These b^ica are th<m>u^ily covered: (1) Hie IVuning 
of the Teacher; (2) lite Teacher in the Class-Romn; (3) Hie 
Teadier Outside the Clasa-Rotxn. lie last page iitdudea a word 
<Hi examinatians. 

Reavlt : Tim condudon may be furly drawn. Of late prac- 
tically evfxy writer on the subject b in favor of a direct Dtethod 
(rf teadiing Modem Languages in the Umted States: HteR^oim 
has carried thed^. 
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* Tlie astcruk indicates mention in the prarioua bibliography. 
(Any addenda, or material tat indumm in further iNbliopiiphiea, will 
be gratefully received.) 
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The Walter-Kraase German Series 
Beginners' German 

By Dr. Max Walter, Director of the Musterachule. Frankr 
foit-on-Main, and I>r. CARL A. KRAUSE, Head of the 
Department of Modem Languages in Jamaica High 
School, New York City, and Lecturer in New Yoric 
Universify. 

Price $1.00 

TYm is the basic book of the Wa]ter-ICrauae Geiman 
Series. It contains forQr-six carefully developed lessons, fol- 
lowed by selectiona (or reading, passages of connected 
English prose for compositioQ work, the essentials of Ger- 
noan grammar, a group of the best-known German songs 
witli music, a full vocabulary, and a map of Germany. 

This book embodies the best features of the direct 
method, which has made Dr. Walter famous, skilfully 
worked out to fit die needs of American schools. It is 
notewortlv in these reelects : 

t. (M wok it iuiited on from the oubet 

2. After the ptdmintry leuoni, reading ii nude the centre of initTUCtlMl. 

3. Drill in writing Cennui accompuuei the oral work end the reading 



4. Grunnur ii taught inductively. 

5. The building up of a vnnking vocahulvy ii emphauzed ■yttematicall]'. 

6. A Ceniun ttnwvbere i* carefully maintained throughcMt the booL 

More than six himdred German teachers r^resenting 
the best teaching of German in America have by teat found 
diis inspiring book the most useful text-book for beginners. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 

CHICAGO BOSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 



The Walter-Krause German Series 
First German Reader 

By E>r. Max Walter, Director of the Musterschule. Frank- 
foit-on-Main. and Dr. CARL A. KRAUSE. Head of tlie 
Department of Modem Languages in Jamaica Hi^ 
School, New York Ci^, and Lecturer in New York 
Univeru^. 

Price 90 coda 

Hiis ia based, like the "BEGINNERS' GERMAN," upon 
die direct method akilfully worked out to meet the needs 
c^ American schools. It contains Bhy selections for read- 
ing, with illustrations and accompanying questions and 
material for drill, carefully graded so as to develop the stu- 
dent's vocabulary and to assist him in obtaining a mastery 
of the language. Following these are fifteen additional 
selectiona of a more general character for supplementary 
leading, after which we included a number of well-known 
German songs with music, an abstract of Gennan gram- 
mar in German, complete grammatical tables, and a fuQ 
vocabulary. The book ia made more attractive and useful 
by twelve full-page illustrations and a map of Germany. 

Some noteworthy features of the FIBST GERMAN 
READER are: 

1. It* pUn i* um[^ utd tfte mttmtl U carcfullj padid to meet tlw 

ncedi of the lyrngt clua-room. 

2. Direct drill far oral tad vrritten work accompuiic* each of tbe retding 

3. The bdMing up cf « wodiiig voctbuUir i> emphMJied qntematicaOy. 

4. A tnie Gcrnun ■tmotphcre ii muntiined throughout the book. 

5. It UimuUtei the puinl'i intereit ukI devdopi mi reading ibiliQr. 

The FIRST GERMAN READER will, therefore, at- 
tract the attention of truly progressive teachers of Gennan 
in America. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER*S SONS 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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